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PREFACE 

/■ / ' 

T his Uttle miscellany of Oxford pieces 
has a longer history than its inconse¬ 
quence might suggest. It is the deferred 
fruition of a proposal casually made before 
the War, and by me at least almost as 
casually forgotten. But publishers have 
long memories, and, moreover, keep files; 
the facts are these. The late Mr. William 
Ernst Browning, the editor of Swift’s 
Poems, had for some time been urging the 
neglected merits of the Oxford Ars Poetica 
(1853), an undergraduate skit of his youth 
which he still found amusing after more 
than fifty years. It ought to be better 
kno^vn, he said, and the only way to make 
it known was to reprint it. Little or no 
fault being found with this reasoning, it 
became a question, since the piece is short, 
what companions it should have. I sug¬ 
gested two senior waggeries, Copleston’s 
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Advice to a Young Reviewer (1807) and 
Mansel’s Phrontisteiion (1852), both fa¬ 
vourites of my own, and, so far as I could 
judge, not often read. The first has ap¬ 
peared in several collections, now out of 
print. It was one of Henry Morley’s six 
‘ Famous Pamphlets ’ (1886), and it figures 
among a crowd of tracts, on other subjects 
and from other centuries, in one of the 
volumes of An English Garner (1896, 
1903). My experience is that most readers 
overlook it. The second piece is included 
in the posthumous Letters, Lectures, and 
Reviews (1873) of its philosophic author, 
where, to my surprise and delight, search- 
ing gloomily for the materials of an essay 
on Judgement, I found it, years ago, in 
the undergraduate libraiy of Oriel. A 
reprint of Phrontisterion seems over¬ 
due. The recent presence in Oxford 
of University Commissioners lends it 
to-day an added point, a certain topical 
briskness. 

For the three pieces thus brought to- 
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gather no other community is pretended 
than that all are witty and Oxonian and 
of the same half-century, and that each 
has a target which it contrives to hit. 
They form, indeed, a kind of unofficial 
Oxford Trivium, teaching, by the methods 
of prisca comcedia, three useful aits. How 
to Write a Review, How to Write a New- 
digate, and How to Rag a Commission. 
The solid and masterful figure of Copleston 
extends its shadow, not quite fantastically, 
over all three, for he not only wrote one 
of them, but he adjudicated, as Poetry 
Professor, on the first Newdigates, and by 
his championship of Oxford and of Reform 
from AVithin did more than any other man 
to postpone the Commission which Mansel 
Aristophanically deplores. 


Edward Copleston’s Advice to a Young 
Reviewery'with a Spedmen of the Art was 
published anonymously at Oxford in 1807, 
when its author was J unior Proctor. He 

1696 ri 
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was then thirty-one, and already, with the 
precocity of the period, an Oriel Fellow of 
twelve years’ standing, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Professor of Poetry, a Fellow of the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries, and ‘ Poet Laureate ’ 
of The Club. The Advice is the earliest 
and mildest of his tracts, the first skirmish 
of a born academic pamphleteer, who, 
whatever his purpose, whether to scourge a 
pretentious colleague or defend Oxford 
from calumny, always left his mark on his 
subject and his adversary, and camped on 
the field. 

This early piece is nimbler and less 
haughty than its successors, better art and 
better fun; upon Copleston as he wrote it 
there descended, says Mr. Elton, ‘ a rag of 
the mantle of Swift’. It was aimed more 
especially at the Edinburgh RcvicxVy^ then 
in the fifth year of its youthful insolence 
and power. There had been cudgelling 
reviewers before; that was not the charge; 

* Archbisliop ^^lately, and Mr. Churton Collins after 
him, deny this, against tradition and (as I think) the facts. 
The matter is discussed on pp. 37-44. 
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nor was John Bull unused to Caledonian 

dictation: 

Poor John, who must not judge whate’er he read, 
But wait for sentence from the Sons of Tweed 

was a complaint before Copleston was born. 
But the Edinburgh had, somehow, a man¬ 
ner ; it not only hurt, but it hurt in a new 
way. Its cultivated flippancy, its mur¬ 
derous banter, its facetious coquetting with 
the fifth rib of authors, were recognized at 
once as something dangerous and novel. 
Copleston, though early, was not the first 
to protest. The cries of pain were imme¬ 
diate, and they were continuous. In Octo¬ 
ber 1807, the year of his parody, a pamphlet 
was issued with the carefully worded title, 
TheBeautiesof the Edinburgh Review,alias^ 
The Stinkpot of Literature, In 1808, with 
a rattle of couplets, came English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. Coleridge, so late 
as 1817, still remembered as a peculiarly 
modern atrocity a review of a certain divine 
in the first number. 

Was it spite, then, or mere malevolence 
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that pointed the new weapon ? Wounded 
authors said both, but Coleridge (and 
Copleston) knew better. 

No private grudge they need, no personal spite; 

The viva seciio is its own delight! 

The Edinburgh Reviewers were young 
men, they had a free hand, and they en¬ 
joyed being clever and cutting people up. 
What was more to the point, they com¬ 
municated their enjoyment. ‘ The old 
periodical opiates says Cockburn, ‘ were 
extinguished at once.’ Among the large 
class of readers who have nothing to lose 
by the vivisection of authors the Edin¬ 
burgh became an established entertain¬ 
ment. 

Both the Advice and the Specimen are 
uncommonly well done. Copleston puts 
his finger on precisely that quality which 
more than any other unfitted the Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewers for serious traffic with 
poetry: the deteimined strain of levity 
which survived their youth and became . 
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habitual with them, and even a matter of 
official pride.^ To amuse their readers, 
and to sustain, in the presence of works of 
the imagination, a superiority which (to do 
them justice) they did not always feel, a 
studied jocosity was practised, ‘ if not im¬ 
mediately says Copleston,' at the expense 
of the Author, yet entirely destructive of 
the frame of mind which his Poem requires 
in order to be relished.’ From the method 
of comic summary which Copleston paro¬ 
dies no poem is safe. The waggish mod¬ 
ernism—‘penny-posts’ in Jerusalem and 
‘ drill-serjeants ’ in Troy; the forced fami¬ 
liar, by which ‘ Hence, loathed Melan- 

' Jeffrey, in one of his later articles, speaks of ‘ our 
accustomed tone of levity ’; and a telUtale sentence in an 
early letter shows that he had thouglit the matter out. 

‘ I am almost as great an admirer [of IVordsworth] as 
Sharpe,* he writes to Horner (3 Sept. 1804). *The only 
difference is, that I have a sort of consciousness that ad¬ 
mirers are ridiculous, and therefore I laugh at almost every¬ 
thing I admire, or at least let people laugh at it without 
contradiction. You must be in earnest when you approve, 
and have yet to learn that everything has a respectable, 
and a deridable aspect.’ An Edinburgh Reviewer knew 
which aspect to choose. 
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choly ’ becomes a pompous intimation that 
some ‘ old lady ’ has been ‘ warned off ’; 
the forced incongruous, from the poet’s 
‘ violets ’ in one line to Wapping gin-shops 
in the next; the old insidious derision of 
italics; these and a score of other tricks 
in Zion had still before them, in the 
Edinburgh and its younger rivals, a long 
career of cheap success. Macaulay in¬ 
herited them, and almost civilized them 
by force of literature. They were prac¬ 
tised by Croker, who, having no such force, 
left them as barbarous as he found them, 
and a little diitier. The nearest thing 
in English to Copleston’s mock review of 
L'Alkgro is Croker’s official review of 
Tennyson in the Quarterly,^ 

Copleston returned to the subject a few 
years later in the opening pages of another 
pamphlet, his Reply to the Calumnies of 
the Edinburgh Review against Oxford 
(1810). He there explicitly complains of 
the ‘ new and exquisite tortures ’ invented 

^ April, 1833; a review of the 1832 volume. 
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by that journal, toHures ‘ deserved indeed 
in some cases, but frequently employed 
only because the subject was likely to 
feel more tenderly’. The Edinburgh is 
reminded that ‘ we are all engaged in one 
service, although our powers may be un¬ 
equal,and our departments various’. There 
is a place even for mediocrity in the re¬ 
public of letters. There is also, what the 
Reviewers seemed not sufficiently to have 
considered, ‘ a respect due to Genius even 
in its failings. .. Who is not offended at 
seeing the first poet of the age chas¬ 
tised, even when he errs, like a truant 
Schoolboy ? ’ ^ By the answer to this ques¬ 
tion the tyranny of the Reviewers was at 
length submerged. Genius took its slow 
revenge on talent. For half a century 
and more it is the Reviewers who have 
been the whipped schoolboys, and so 

* Copleston was a Wordsworthian. Tlie only English 
versos of his which seem to have survived describe, in the 
style of The Excursion^ a mock-sentimental encounter with 
* two sweet children' and a pedlar in Switzerland, in the 
year 1814 [Memoir, 1851, p. 60). 
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^ thorough has been their chastisement that 
it is not surprising if they have begun to 
find apologists. Inquiry has revealed that 
they were not merely human, but in most 
respects like other men. If you had come 
into a room where one of them was, you 
would have found, in general, that he had 
a nose upon his face, and, as Hazlitt says, 
‘There’s sympathy! This alone is a 
diversion to your unqualified contempt’. 
The old Reviewers, having long been 
harmless, are now not sentenced, but ex¬ 


plained. 

The title of the Advice, andi even some¬ 
thing of its manner, may have been sug¬ 
gested by Swift’s.4 to a Young Poet. 
Copleston knew his Augustans, and was 
a connoisseur of pamphlets and pamph¬ 
leteering. The Specimen may be compared 
with such an earlier exercise in mock re¬ 
viewing as the newspaper criticism of 
Othello in Cumberland’s Observe', or with 
Tom Moore’s later parody of the Re¬ 
viewers in the prose intervals (or oases) of 
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Lalla-Eookh. Fadladeen the critic, the 
Great Nazir and ‘judge of everything’, is 
a creation worthy of Peacock. 

The second of our three pieces, the 
‘ Unfinished Drama ’ called Plirontistcrion, 
or, Oxford in the iM Century, is a pun¬ 
gent but, on the whole, good-natured satire 
on the University Commission of 1850. 
It made a well-timed appearance from the 
press of Messrs. Vincent in Commemora¬ 
tion week of 1852, just after the Commis¬ 
sion had reported, and was hailed with 
delight by the Conservatives for whom it 
spoke, and by the laughers of all parties. 
Four editions were published within the 
year. It is an ingenious adaptation of the 
Clouds of Aristophanes to the squabbles of 
British democracy, and of our ‘ Thought- 
shop’ on the Isis, at a tangled moment in 
both their fortunes. Between politics and 
literature it had something for all tastes. 
University men, and ‘every schoolboy’ 
almost, in those days of schooling, could 
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appreciate the merits of one of the best 
Aristophanic imitations in the language. 
Tories laughed heartily over its well-placed 
hits at Whiggery and Dissent, and Whigs 
more discreetly at its shirt-sleeve portraits 
of their uncomfortable allies, the ‘ men of 
movement ’ and Radical cotton-spinners of 
Manchester. Its transcendental foolery 
tickled the initiates, and delighted by its 
implications that compact body of colle¬ 
giate opinion to which eveiy Professor is 
a possible burglar of the sanctuary. This 
solid and respectable aggregate melted 
into rapture at the vision of a Professorial 
Utopia in which an Oxford of depleted 
and impoverished colleges is anapaestically 
abandoned to a bat-like population of 
Germanized Professors and Frauen Pro- 
fessorinnen. 

Though the piece was anonymous its 
author was soon known. ‘It was attri¬ 
buted’, says Cox in his Recollections, ‘to 
Mr., now Dr. Mansel, Dean of St. Paul's, 
who, six years afterwards, grappled in a 
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more serious style with German philoso¬ 
phers in his clever Bampton Lectures.’ 
The attribution wits easy, for none but 
Mansel in that party could have \\Titten 
it. He was one of the most successful 
Tutors of his time, and by general consent 
the wittiest Tory and High Churchman in 
residence; his qualifications for such a per¬ 
formance were therefore absolute. In the 
first stand-up fight of the Tutorial and 
Professorial systems, or, in other words, of 
the system which thinks first of the inte¬ 
rests of the pupil, and the system which 
thinks first of the interests of the subj ect, 
it was inevitable that Mansel should be on 
the Tutors’ side, and should place his gifts 
at their disposal. His services were re¬ 
warded in kind. Two years later, in the 
first election to the reformed Hebdoma¬ 
dal Council, Mansel of St. John’s headed 
the list of the six members from Convoca¬ 
tion.^ Soon afterwards, being erudite as 

^ Mark Pattison tied for sixth place, and on a fresh vote 
was defeated. This, no doubt, was another drop of bitterness. 
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well as witty, he became a Professor him¬ 
self, and was no less efficient in his new 
capacity. In the easily borne and play¬ 
fully handled learning of Phrontisterion 
the future Waynflete Professor, indeed,— 
I say nothing of the future Dean of St. 
Paul’s—is not obscurely shadowed. He 
took things hard, and felt keenly the inno¬ 
vations of his time, in Church and State 
as well as in the University. But his wit 
was not subdued. He was Churchman, 
Philosopher, and Pantagruelist in one, and 
had all the humorists at his fingers’ ends 
from Aristophanes to Swift. It is not 
given to many lecturers on metaphysics 
to support their cobwebs with such autho¬ 
rities as Rabelais, Hudibras, and Martinus 
Scriblerus, but this Mansel contrived to do, 
and in a single lecture, his remarkable 
Inaugural in Magdalen College Hall. 

He had himself figured, under the easy 
disguise of ‘ Mainsail ’, in an earlier Oxford 
skit, The Grand University Logic Stakes 
(1849), in which a contest for the Prae- 
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lectorship is described in the nervous lan¬ 
guage of the racing stable. Mansel was a 
hot candidate, though beaten on the course, 
and his fun, philosophy, and tutorial forti¬ 
tude are all touched on by the tipster. 

Mr. St. John’s Mainsail. A cockey little horse, 
full of life and frolic, but warranted free from 
vice. His performances have hitherto been first 
rate, and he is strongly backed by that eminent 
sportsman, Sir W. Hamilton. He is a horse of 
undeniable merit and lasting power. Has been 
known, even in hot weather, to work a coach 
for twelve hours a day, without delay or disap¬ 
pointment to the passengers. 

A dinner was given, after the votings to 
Hansel’s college supporters in the Hall of 
St. John’s, or, as the stable tip announced 
it, ‘ a first-rate ordinary at the Lamb and 
Flag 

Seven editions of Phrontisterion were is¬ 
sued by Messrs. Vincent, the last in 1875. 
They are now seldom met with, and 
Chandler’s reprint in his edition of Han¬ 
sel’s miscellaneous writings (1873) lies out 
of the common way. Even at that date 
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he had considered the propriety of anno¬ 
tating PJn'ontisterion. His decision ‘to 
reprint this exquisite parody exactly as 
its author left it’ was dictated by the 
fear of ‘spoiling its effect’. Its allu¬ 
sions, he believed, would be easily under¬ 
stood ‘ by all who are capable of enjoying 
such a droll combination of wit and 
learning’. Half a century has passed 
since Chandler wrote, and the same con¬ 
fidence cannot be felt to-day. I have 
risked annotation. ' 

On the surviving merits of Mansel’s 
satire the latest comment is by Mr. Elton, 
who combines with a filial indulgence for 
Oxford the power of looking at it through 
a telescope. ‘ The allusions to Lord John 
Russell and the “ Manchester man ” were 
soon mouldy ’, he remarks, ‘ but the chorus 
of Hegelian and Straussian professors, who 
were to supplant the college tutors, still 
dances to most excellent anapaests. Man¬ 
se! spoke for Oxford conservatism in the 
most formidable sense of the term. Some, 
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however, of the reforms of 1850 remain, 
and so do the tutors, and so does his copy 
of good verses.’ 

From the witof seniors 1 come, at length, 
to the undergraduate performance which 
was the occasion of this miscellany. The 
Oxford Ars Poetica ; or. How to Write a 
Newdigate made its first appearance in 
Francis Maepherson’s sliop window at 94 
High Street early (as I suppose) in the 
Michaelmas Term of 1853. It was attri¬ 
buted at the time, and has always since 
been attributed, to a certain George 
Murray, an undergraduate at Magdalen 
Hall of whom little is now known. The 
scanty Magdalen Hall records in the posses¬ 
sion of Hertford College contain, I am 
informed, no mention of him. He was a 
friend and contemporary at Oxford of the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold, and Sir Edwin’s 
brother, Mr. A. A. Arnold, remembers 
meeting him. His recollection is that 
Murray came from Canada, and that he 
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died there soon after going down. His 
lively talents had not been directed to the 
honours of the Schools. He took a Fourth 
Class in Liiteris Humanioribus in the 
Easter Term of 1854, Mark Pattison and 
Henry Mansel being two of his examiners. 
The author of Pkrontisterion and the 
author of The Oxford Ars Poetica^ the 
good examiner and the bad examinee, 
now meet again, after three quarters of a 
century, on the more gentlemanly plane of 
literature. 

The first motive of satire is revenge: 
numquamne reponaml We have to do 
with an attack on the whole Newdigate 
institution by an undergraduate with a 
grievance, and the grievance, in such a 
case, may be conjectured. In a promptly 
published reply he is accused of having 
written with all the malice, and with none 
of the humility, of a disappointed com¬ 
petitor. Why run down Oxford verse ?, 
asks the lamentable author of Oxford Ciiti- 
cisvi (1853). Why twit the Adjudicators ? 
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How plainly such aspersions show 
With whom you’ve got to pick a crow. 

That Murray had failed for the Newdi- 
gate, like his own Mr. Smith, is probable 
enough; he may even, like better men, 
have failed twice. Whatever drove him 
to it, he had at any rate studied his 
highly vulnerable theme. He makes some 
very bad jokes, as young gentlemen will; 
but he always knows what he is about, and 
the piece is written with gi'eat spirit. It 
exposes, with an attractive mixture of 
shrewdness, impudence, and research, the 
petrifying effect of the earlier Newdigate 
tradition, and some of the grosser com¬ 
pliances of undergraduate art. 

There had been an outbreak, about 
Murray’s time, stimulated, I suppose, by 
recent events in archaeology, of the old 
Newdigate taste in subjects: a mortuary 
taste inherited from the founder and the 
first decades of the prize. 

Of late years Ruins have been all the rage, 

And frenzied bards have libelled on their page 
Thebes, Petra, Nineveh .. . 
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Murray is very amusing on these efforts, 
quoting freely, and it is here that he makes 
his best hit. This is, undoubtedly, his 
exposure of the great ‘ No ’ trick. Every 
poet desires to describe what he is best at 
describing. But if the subject imposed— 
say, Nineveh or Petra—should prove to 
be totally devoid of this favourite material, 
what then ? The answer is easy. He 
must call in ‘ No 

Talk of vast columns slowly crumbling there, 
Of moss-grown temples e’en in ruin fair; 

If there’s no moss, *no columns crown the scene. 
Clasped by pule ivy, decked with myrtles green,’ 
To twenty verses NO prefixed should be, 
Minutely telling all you didnH see. 

If Time, in other words, as is its way 
with Ruins, has left little to describe, you 
can describe what isn’t there—either 
because it never was there, or because it is 
there no longer. 

It is a method, of course, not confinable 
to Ruins, but capable of infinite application. 
There is a palmary example in a Newdi- 
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gate unnamed by Murray: Matthew 
Arnold’s Cromwell (1843). Arnold had 
been reading Wordsworth on Liberty, and 
came to his subject full of the mountains 
and the sea. But Cromwell is a Fen-land 
hero, and by no ingenuity can be attached 
to any other spot. There he was born, and 
there for forty years he lived. Observe, 
now, the dexterity of our poet, for he is 
determined to give nothing up. 

High fate is theirs, ye sleepless waves, whose ear 

Learns Freedom’s lesson from your voice of fear; 

Whose spell-bound sense from childhood’s hour 
hath knowii 

Familiar meanings in your mystic tone ... 

The first eight lines describe some of the 
ethical advantages of living near the sea. 

High fate is theirs, who where the silent sky 

Stoops to the soaring mountains, live and die; 

Who scale the cloud-capt height, or sink to rest 

In the deep stillness of its shelt’ring breast. .. 

The next six lines describe the parallel ad¬ 
vantages of living among mountains. The 
field is now set, and the ‘ No ’ game begins. 
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No wonders nurs’d thy childhood; not for thee 
Did the waves chant their song of liberty! 

The boy Cromwell, that is to say, learned 
nothing about Freedom from the waves, 
not having the advantage of living near 
them. 

Thine was no mountain home, where Freedom’s 
form 

Abides enthron’d amid the mist and storm, 
And whispers to the listening winds that swell 
With solemn cadence round her citadel! 

Nor from the mountains, his home, once 
more, being elsewhere. 

These had no sound for thee: that cold calm eye 
Lit with no rapture as the storm swept by, 

To mark with shiver’d crest the reeling wave 
Hide his torn head beneath his sunless cave; 

Or hear ’mid circling crags, the impatient cry 
Of the pent winds, that scream in agony! 

Even from sea and mountains combined 
he learned nothing, and paid not the least 
attention to the bad weather which might 
have taught him something, because (as 
we have been told) he was not there. The 
conclusion is now faced that there must be 
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other ways of learning Liberty, and other 
places to learn it in, and that this accounts 
for Cromwell. The poet settles to his task. 
But he has done what he intended. He 
has written twenty-six lines about the sea 
and the mountains, which he was deter¬ 
mined in any case to describe, and he has 
done so because Cromwell lived remote 
from either. 

It is an ancient game, and was not inven¬ 
ted by young Oxford. It was known in 
Greece as ro ’ApTi/xa'xou: * The Dodge of 
Antimachus.’ Four centuries before Christ 
the epic poet, Antimachus of Colophon, 
made a hit with it, in a descriptive passage 
which became famous. ‘You will find 
Antimachus’ trick useful,’ says Aristotle 
in the Ehetorkt speaking of amplification. 
*I mean, describing a thing by what it 
ImrUt got, as in his description of the hill 
of Teumessus.’ The advantage of it, he 
points out, is that you ‘ can go on ampli- 
fying your description to infinity Anti¬ 
machus was a lengthy writer. 
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The Newdigate poets, while they plied 
their pregnant negatives, were probably 
unconscious of this ancestry, as was Mr. 
Murray. Nor was it present to the 
mind of the hard-pressed Eton boy, who, 
in the exercise of his craft, furnished the 
great Verrall with not the least of his 
conjectural triumphs. I must repeat the 
story, which is domestic. There was a 
meeting of ‘ revisers ’ of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board to look over the Latin 
verse papers from Eton. ‘ Now for susur- 
rus ! ’ said A^errall. ‘ What do you mean? ’ 
asked a colleague. ‘Why, did you ever 
see a copy of Eton verses without susur- 
riisV Then he looked at the English, 
and gave up hope; there seemed to be no 
possible sort of opening for it. He was 
sadly reading the first copy when he came 
to the rendering of this line: 

And universal silence reigned alone. 

No chance? No opening? On the con¬ 
trary : nullusque susurrus! He broke 
into a scream. ‘ Sly point is completely 
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established. If there was any sound, 
it was suauri'us ; if there was no sound, 
there was nuUus susurrus, U-u-ur!’ It 
is the ‘No’ game once more, adapted to 
the use of Sixth Forms.^ 

There are other subjects suggested by 
the Oxfw'd Ars Poetica. The attack 
on Tennyson, at that date, is interesting, 
and the innovation, in the same year, of 
Newdigate blank verse. On these and 
kindred matters the Notes which I have 
been driven to WTite contain some informa¬ 
tion. I would rather ask here what pur¬ 
pose can be served by any satire on 
Newdigates, since aU sport must be half¬ 
hearted of which the victims are not free. 
A skit on Newdigates has this capital dis¬ 
advantage, that it is too easy. The 
poets are not merely young, but they are 
still in statu pupillai% and have minors’ 
rights. There is also, what they are not to 
blame for, something inherently ridiculous 

is told in the Memoir prefixed to Verrall’s 
Collected Literary Essays’, 1913, p. xcvii. 
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in the idea of a prize poem. When 
Mr. Godley writes to a fellow-examiner, 
Lo, I have read some twenty Newdigates, 

the situation, without further development, 
is immediately felt to be absurd. A poet, 
it is understood, writes only because he 
must. But our prize-poet has his subject 
found for him, and is compelled, notwith¬ 
standing, to write as if he had discovered 
it, as if this, for him, were the one subject in 
the world. On this basis of make-believe 
the competition is built. Its managers in¬ 
vite annually a number of promising young 
persons to a simulation of poetic ardour, 
and having encouraged this fecundity, find 
themselves, as judges, in the position of 
FalstafTs sow, which overwhelmed all her 
litter but one. 

No great poetry is to be expected from 
such conditions, or has in fact proceeded 
from them.^ The case of Tennyson is in- 

* 'Die experience of Edward Cave, the founder of The 
Gentlemans MagazinSy is of some interest in this connexion. 
He was one of the pioneers of the prize-poem business, 
offering, in the early years of the Magazine, fifty pounds 
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structive. He held, being hin^self a poetical 
prizeman, that prize-poems ‘ are not pro¬ 
perly speaking “ poems” at all, and ought 
to be forgotten as soon as recited.’ This is 
now, indeed, their fate, but in Tennyson s 
lifetime they were more regarded. His own 
experience had been peculiar. His father 
haddesired him, whenhe was at Cambridge, 
to compete for the Chancellor’s English 
Medal, ‘ so unwillingly ’, we are told, ‘ he 

i 

for the best poem on ^Life, Death, Judpfement, Heaven, 
and Heir, and forty pounds for the best poem on ‘The 
Divine Attributes From this he looked for great things. 
Being, says Johnson, ‘ but newly acquainted with wealth, 
and thinking the influence of 50 /. extremely great, he 
expected the first authors of the kingdom to appear as 
competitors; and offered the allotment of the prize to the 
universities. But when the time came, no name was seen 
among his writers that had been ever seen before; the 
universities and several private men rejected the province 
of assigning the prize. At all this Mr. Cave wondered for 
a while, hut his natural judgment, and a wider acquain¬ 
tance with the world, soon cured him of his astonishment, 
as of many other prejudices and errors' (‘ An Account of the 
Life of the late Mr. Edward Cave*,Gen/. Mag., 1754, p. 67). 
Johnson, at one time, was called in as a judge, and begged 
C^ve to believe that his reluctance was not singular. * As 
lo the Prize Verses, a backwardness to determine their 

degrees of merit is not peculiar to me ’ (Boswell, lAfe, ed. 
Hill, I.13C). 


F 
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patched up an old poem on The Battle 
of Armageddon The piece was sent in, 
and was successful. But some light is 
thrown on the nature of prize poetry when 
we observe that the subject prescribed 
was ‘Timbuctoo’. 

The most notable Oxford competitor, 
in the decade to which Murray belonged, 
was Swinburne. He competed twice for 
the Newdigate, in 1857 and 1858, and on 
both occasions was unsuccessful. This 
surprising result might seem to favour 
Murray’s strictures, and much has been 
made of it against the competition gene¬ 
rally. Of the earlier poem no trace sur¬ 
vives, but the second poem is extant, and 
Sir Edmund Gosse can still speak with 
indignation of its failure. ‘ No successful 
Newdigate, we may well believe, has ever 
excelled it in solid beauty since the founda¬ 
tion of the prize’.* All Swinburne’s 
friends expected him to win, and even 
Bishop Stubbs thought well of his chances. 

* Posthumous Poems of Swinburne, 1917, p- xxi- 
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The judges had, therefore, a manifest duty. 
This duty, from one cause or another, they 
neglected to fulfil. Sir Edmund has at 
different times found different reasons for 
their default, one of which assumes that 
they had read the poem, and the other 
that they had not. It was Swinburne’s 
treatment of the subject, he supposes, 
which probably stood in the way.^ But 
this can hardly be right, because he is also 
of the opinion that it was undoubtedly his 
metre. ‘ It is possible that the examiners 
did not even read it. By the will of Sir 
Roger Newdigate the only permissible 
metre was the heroic couplet. Doubtless 
the metre of Swinburne’s poem was con¬ 
sidered irregular enough to make the poem 
ineligible About the poem itself I agi’ee 
with Sir Edmund; its failure is perplexing. 
But the cause, if metrical, is too peremp¬ 
torily defined. It is a popular error, current 
even in Oxford, that the founder of the 

* Uft of Businburne, 1917, p. 45. 

* Posthumous Poems, p. xxi. 
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Newdigate prescribed a metre. The Will of 
Sir Roger contains nothing about heroic 
couplets, nor did the rules of the contest 
prevent the successful competitorsof 1853- 
55 from writing in blank verse, and the 
winner of 1856 from composing in stanza. 
The disgrace of Swinburne’s failure must 
rest where it has always rested, on the com¬ 
bined shoulders of his judges, and with 
Matthew Arnold in the company they can 
bear it. 


George Gordon. 
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The Advice 

There were two editions of the Advice 
in Copleston’s lifetime, both anonymous: 
the Oxford edition of 1807, and the 
London reprint of 1828 published by 
M. A.Nattali, of Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. It has since been at least four 
times reprinted: in the Memoir of Cople- 
ston by his nephew (1851, App. I,pp. 281- 
97), by Henry Morley in his Famoust 
Pampfdets by Edward Arber in his 
Fnglish Garner (Constable: 1896), and 
ty the same publishers in their re-issue 
of the Garner (1903), in the volume 
entitled ‘Critical Essays and Literary 
Fragments’ (with an introduction by 
J. Churton Collins). 

Edinburgh RevieworBritish Critic'i (p. lO). 

That the Edinburgh was the principal 
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object of Copleston’s satire seems not to 
have been doubted until Archbishop 
Whately, in his Introduction to Cople¬ 
ston’s Reviains, (1854, p. 6), thought fit to 
correct tradition. According to Whately 
Copleston’s target was The British CntiCf 
an older and much staider journal, and the 
immediate provocation an article which 
appeared there ‘ on Mant’s Poems’. All 
this, I believe, was an illusion of the Arch¬ 
bishop, writing 47 years after the event, 
but it succeeded in deceiving the latest 
editor of the Advice. Copleston’s satire, 
says Mr.Churton Collins,‘was immediately 
inspired, not, as is commonly supposed, by 
the critiques of the Edinburgh Review^ 
but by the critiques in the Biitish Critic ’ 
(Eiiglish Garna\ ‘ Critical Essays, &c.,’ 
1903, p. xxii). That the ‘ article ’ indi¬ 
cated by Whately yields no such conclu¬ 
sion Mr. Collins, indeed, admits. It is a 
review, brief and laudatory, of the poems 
of Richard Mant, in the November number 
of the Bntish Critic of 1806, and could 
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not possibly have offended anyone.^ Mr. 
Collins admits also that Copleston s direc¬ 
tions ‘ about voyages and travels and about 
science and recondite learning ’ do ‘ appear 
to have reference to articles particularly 
characteristic of the Edinburgh Rcvkio \ 
Nevertheless, ‘that the reviews in the 
British Critic are... what Copleston is paro¬ 
dying in the critique of EAllegi'o is’, he 
conceives, ‘ Abundantly clear,’ 

I have recently read the British Critic — 
and I must assert it to be believed—from 
its first dull issue in 1793 to the equal 
dullness and conscientiousness of the issues 
of 1807, and have satisfied myself that 
Collins’s industry is no more to be relied 
on in this matter than AVhately’s memory. 
There is hardly anything in the British 

* R. Mailt, later Bishop of Down and Connor, and of 
Dromore, was a friend and contemporary of Copleston, 
which givea Whately’s story its only likelihood. 'Hiey 
Were young Fellows together at Oriel, and shared at least 
one adventure. ‘ January 12. Robbed by two mounted 
highwaymen, on my return to Oxford with Mr. Woollcombe 
and Mr. Mant, between Uxbridge and Beacoiisfield ’ 
(Copleston’s Diary, 1799: Memoir, p. 7). 
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Critic at all resembling Copleston s parody, 
a fact of which that journal was compla¬ 
cently aware. In the August number of 
1809, after apologies for a belated notice, 
the Advice is praised for its excellent 
writing, and in the half-yearly Preface is 
highly commended for its ‘ altogether 
laudable’ tendency (voL xxxiv, p. xxii). 

‘ To us, we flatter Ourselves, it does not 
at all apply.’ If anything, indeed, the 
author might have been more severe: ‘ at 
least we have seen Reviews which we 
thought deserving of a much more bitter 
attack ’ (ibid., p. 199). 

The truth is that from a variety of 
motives, of which professional jealousy 
was not the least powerful, the British 
Criticy like most of the older-fashioned 
journals, was on Copleston’s side. As 
early as July 1805 it had backed a lacer¬ 
ated author against ‘the gross misrepre¬ 
sentations and illiberal strictures of the 
Edinburgh Review'ers and no journal 
gave a warmer welcome to Byron’s Eng- 
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lish Bards. When the advent of the 
Quarterly (1809) doubled the forces of the 
new reviewing the alarm of the British 
Critic overflowed into remonstrance. The 
new Reviews were very able, but were 
they really ‘Reviews?’* Did they assess, 
or even attempt to assess, the literature 
of the year, like their slower-going con¬ 
temporaries? Were' they not, on the 
contrary, a collection of self-willed essays 
on a few selected books—or rather, of 
‘ acute and powerful pleadings against the 
authors reviewed, often supported by 
irresistible powers of ridicule ’ ? The 
public, not unnaturally, was ‘delighted 
with the wit, and we fear also with the 
severity’ (vol. xxxiv (1809), p. v; vol. 
xxxvii (1811), pp. iii-vi). Is it cynical 
to suppose that professional anxiety had 
as much to do with this as humanitarian 


Cp. Copleston: ‘ Hardly a Look is aoticed (for 1 will 

doImU their ordinary method refimny) which does not 

tonish an opportunity for this sort of calumny... ’ (a 

to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review coain^^ 

O^ord, 1810, p. 11). 
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principle ? It is the old cabman speaking 
his mind about the first taxis. 

’\^^lately’s mistake about the British 
Critic may have arisen from a confused 
recollection of the Oriel duel with that 
journal, and of some acrid references to it 
made by Copleston two years later, in his 
merciless tract, The Examiner Examined^ 
or Logic Vindicated (1809), against ‘ Horse’ 
Kett of Trinity. The Oriel Common-room 
(of which Whately became a member in 
1811) had set itself to expose poor Kett, 
who published little books {The Elements 
of General Knoixledgc, Logic made Easy^ 
and the like), and had the effrontery to 
succeed with them, and to be praised in 
London as a purveyor of Oxford scholar¬ 
ship. Oriel at that time had taken the 
standard of Oxford learning into its special 
keeping, and the Elements (1802) was 
attacked in a pamphlet of 47 pages by the 
formidable Davison, under the Bentleian 
disguise of ‘ Phileleutheros Orielensis 
The British CritiCy in a review of this pam- 
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phlet (March 1804), upheld Kelt, and 
snubbed his anonymous assailant. ‘ The 
amount of the whole is briefly this: that 
Mr. Kett’s book, having reached its fourth 
edition, some person, 

— (of whom nothing is memorial, 

But that he is a fellow of Oriel) 

either moved by private pique or public 
en\ 7 , has made an ostentatious attack upon 
it; not with a desire to improve a useful 
work, but with irony and sarcasm, to 
depreciate and degrade the author and the 
book.’ On other grounds this might have 
been endured, but a shadow of ridicule had 
been cast on the fellows of Oriel. The 
Common-room waited. Five years later 
its chance came. Kett published his 
Logic made Ea^ (1809); it appeared in 
November, and Copleston’s answer in 
December. Kett was flayed. Nor was 
the Bntish Critic forgotten. It is referred 
to as Kett’s ‘ mountebank’, and the convic¬ 
tion is expressed that ‘ there will not be 
found even a British Critic hardy enough 
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to say as in the answer to Davison, 
‘ that ]\lr. Kett is now attacked for having, 
in an eminently useful book^ committed 
mistakes ’ (pp. 8, 9).^ 

This was the feud which probably ran 
in Whately’s memory, and played tricks 
there with fact • It was not a pleasant 
affiiir, though there were public motives 
behind it, nor can The Examiner Exam¬ 
ined be called pleasant reading. One of 
the oddities of the situation is that Kett 
and Copleston continued to meet and 
dine every fortnight with a club of which 
the members are by election * Brothers’. 

Phrontisterion 

Of the seven editions printed and pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. J. Vincent of Oxford, 
four appeared between June and December 

^ In spite of all this, Copleston had no warmer supporter 
than the British Critk’in his fight, during thcuext two years, 
with the Edinburgh Reviewers. That he was defending 
Oxford was a recommendation in itself; but the chief 
ground of reconcilement was what he was attacking. 
Private grievances were forgotten in face of the common 
enemy. See the British Critic, April 1811, pp. SiC-SG. 
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1852, the fifth in 1861, the sixth in 1867, 
and the seventh in 1875. This last was 
perhaps prompted by the appearance, in 
1873, from the press of John Murray, of 
Letters^ Lectures^ and Reviemy including 
The Pki'ontisterion, or, Oxford in the 19th 
Century. Mansel died in 1871, and this 
posthumous collection was edited by his 
friend and successor in the Waynflete 
Chair, Professor Henry Chandler. No 
textual changes would seem to have been 
made except that in the fifth and subse¬ 
quent editions cottonarchocalicocua- 
Ticus is corrected to cottonarchica- 
LicocRATicus. Of the Oxford editions 
the Bodleian possesses the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth. Mansel (if we may 
judge from the sale-catalogue of his 
library) was content to own the sixth. 

The Oxford Ars Poetica 

There were two issues of this anony¬ 
mous pamphlet, but only one edition. 
The original issue, from a copy of which 
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this reprint has been set up, was pub¬ 
lished at Oxford in 1853 by Francis 
Macpherson, whose premises were at the 
corner of Grove Street and High Street. 
It is in the familiar stiff yellow paper 
covers traditionally appropriated to 
Newdigates and the like; this was part 
of the joke. There was subsequently 
another (undated) issue, without covers, 
and with a reset title-page, bearing the 
imprint ‘ Oxford: William Mansell, 45 
High Street and (what further dis¬ 
tinguishes it) a stamp of the University 
Arms. The explanation would seem to 
be that Macpherson transferred to Man¬ 
sell his unsold copies. The sheets are 
the original sheets, printed in London, 
and the Mansell title-page is an inser¬ 
tion. The use of the University Arms 
Avas in all probability unauthorized. 

In the same year was published by 
T. and G. Shrimpton, 24 Broad Street, 
OXFORD CRITICISM, Dedicated 
to the Author of That most Fair and 
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Magna7iimous Poem, THE Oxford Ars 
Poetica. This feeble reply, which is also 
anonymous, is a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, of which twelve are occupied by 
lame octosyllabics and two by notes. In 
size, style, and shade of cover, and even 
in the double motto on the title-page, it 
matches the first issue of its opponent. 

The conclusion of these Notes leads 
naturally to acknowledgements, for 1 have 
been encouraged in my pastime. Mr. 
Falconer Madan has been good enough to 
look at my proofs, and to lend me some 
relevant pieces from his great collection. 
Mr. Gibson of the Bodleian directed me 
to the print reproduced at p. 103. To 
Professor H. W. C. Davis I owe a refer¬ 
ence, and to the Rev, Dr, Rawlinson a 
cautious approval of my frolic among the 
neo-Hegelians. 1 am indebted, finally, in 
one or two places, to remarks of the late 
Mr. William Ernst Browning, the first 
begetter of this volume. 


G. G. 
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ADVICE 


TO A 

YOUNG REVIEWER, &c. 


You are now about to enter on a profession 
which has the means of doing much good to society, 
and scarcely any temptation to do harm. You may 
encourage genius, you may chastise superficial arro- ^ 
gance, expose falsehood, correct error, and guide the 
taste and opinions of the age in no small degree by 
the books you praise and recommend. All this too 
may be done without running the risk of making any 
enemies, or subjecting yourself to be called to account 
for your criticism, however severe. While your name 
is unknown, your person is invulnerable: at the same 
time your own aim is sure, for you may take it at 
your leisure; and your blows fall heavier than those 
of any writer whose name is given, or who is simply 
anonymous. There is a mysterious authority in the 
plural we, which no single name, whatever may be its 
reputation, can acquire; and, under the sanction of 

H 2 
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this imposing style, your strictures, your praises, and 
your dogmas, will command universal attention, and 
be received as the fruit of united talents, acting on 
one common principle—as the judgments of a tribunal 
who decide only on mature deliberation, and who 
protect the interests of literature with unceasing 
vigilance. 

Such being the high importance of that office, and 
such its opportunities, I cannot bestow a few hours 
of leisure better than in furnishing you with some 
hints for the more easy and effectual discharge of it: 
hints which are, I confess, loosely thrown together, 
but which are the result of long experience, and of 
frequent reflection and comparison. And if any 
thing should strike you at first sight as rather 
equivocal in point of morality, or deficient in liberality 
and feeling; I beg you will suppress all such scruples, 
and consider them as the offspring of a contracted 
education and narrow way of thinking, which a little 
intercourse witli the world and sober reasoning will 
speedily overcome. 

Now as in the conduct of life nothing is more to 
be desired than some governing principle of action, 
to which all other principles and motives must be 
made subservient; so in the art of reviemng I would 
lay down as a fundamental position, which you must 
never lose sight of, and which must be the main 
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spring of all your criticisms —^rife what will sell. 
To this golden rule every minor canon must be sub¬ 
ordinate, and must be either immediately deducible 
from it, or at least be made consistent with it. Be 
not staggered at the sound of a precept, which upon 
examination will be found as honest and virtuous as 
it is discreet. I have already sketched out the great 
services which it is in your power to render mankind ; 
but all your efforts would be unavailing if men did 
not read what you write. Your utility therefore, it is 
plain, depends upon your popularity; and popularity 
cannot be attained without humouring the taste and 
inclinations of men. 

Be assured that by a similar train of sound and 
judicious reasoning the consciences of thousands in 
public life are daily quieted. It is better for the 
state that their party should govern than any other: 
the good which they can effect by the exercise of 
power is infinitely greater than any which could arise 
from a rigid adherence to certain subordinate moral 
precepts, which therefore should be violated without 
scruple whenever they stand in the way of their 
leading purpose. He who sticks at these can never 
act a great part in the world, and is not fit to act it 
if he could. Such maxims may be very useful in 
ordinary affairs, and for the guidance of ordinary men: 
but when we mount into the sphere of public utility. 
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we must adopt more enlarged principles, and not 
suffer ourselves to be cramped and fettered by petty 
notions of right, and moral duty. 

When you have reconciled yourself to this liberal 
way of thinking, you will 6nd many inferior advan¬ 
tages resulting from it, which at first did not enter 
into your consideration. In particular, it will greatly 
lighten your labours to follow the public taste, instead 
of taking upon you to direct it. The task of pleasing 
is at ail times easier than that of instructing: at least 
it does not stand in need of painful research and 
preparation; and may be effected in general by a 
little vivacity of manner, and a dexterous morigeration 
(as Lord Bacon calls it) to the humours and frailties 
of men. Your responsibility too is thereby much 
lessened. Justice and candour can only be required 
of you so far as they coincide with this main principle; 
and a little experience will convince you, that these are 
not the happiest means of accomplishing your purpose. 

It has been idly said, that a Reviewer acts in a 
judicial capacity, and that his conduct should be 
regulated by the same rules by which the Judge of 
a civil court is governed: that he should rid himself 
of every bias; be patient, cautious, sedate, and rigidly 
impartial; that he should not seek to shew off him¬ 
self, and should check every disposition to enter into 
the case as a partisan. 
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Such is the language of superficial thinkers; but 
in reality there is no analogy between the two cases. 
A Judge is promoted to that office by the authority 
of the state; a Reviewer by his own. The former 
is independent of control, and may therefore freely 
follow the dictates of his own conscience: the latter 
depends for his very bread upon the breath of public 
opinion: the great law of self-preservation therefore 
points out to him a different line of action. Besides, 
as we have already observed, if he ceases to please, 
he is no longer read, and consequently is no longer 
useful. In a court of justice, too, the part of amusing 
the bystanders rests with the counsel: in the case of 
criticism, if the Reviewer himself does not undertake 
it, who will ? Instead of vainly aspiring therefore to 
the gravity of a magistrate, I would advise him, when 
he sits down to write, to place himself in the imaginary 
situation of a cross-examining pleader. He may 
comment, in a vein of agreeable irony, upon the 
profession, the manner of Ufe, the look, dress, or 
even the name of the witness he is examining: when 
he has raised a contemptuous opinion of him in the 
minds of the court, he may proceed to draw answers 
from him capable of a ludicrous turn, and he may 
carve and garble these to his own liking. This mode 
of proceeding you wiU find most practicable in Poetry, 
where the boldness of the image, or the delicacy of 
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thought, for which the reader’s mind was prepared in 
the original, will easily be made to appear extravagant, 
or affected, if judiciously singled out, and detached 
from the group to which it belongs. Again, since 
much depends upon the rhythm and the terseness of 
expression, both of which are sometimes destroyed by 
dropping a single word, or transposing a phrase, 
I have known much advantage arise from not quoting 
in the form of a literal extract, but giving a brief 
summary in prose of the contents of a poetical 
passage; and interlarding your own language with 
occasional phrases of the poem, marked with inverted 
commas. These, and a thousand other little ex¬ 
pedients, by which the arts of quizzing and banter 
flourish, practice wll soon teach you. If it should 
be necessary to transcribe a dull passage, not very 
fertile in topics of humour and raillery, you may 
introduce it as a “ favourable specimen of the Author’s 
manner.” 

Few people are aware of the powerful effects of 
what is philosophically termed Association. Without 
any positive violation of truth, the whole dignity of 
a passage may be undermined by contriving to raise 
some vulgar and ridiculous notions in the mind of the 
reader: and language teems with examples of words 
by which the same idea is expressed, with the dif¬ 
ference only that one excites a feeling of respect, 
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the other of contempt Thus you may cull a fit of 
melancholy “ the sulks/’ resentment a pet/’ a steed 

a nag/’ a feast “ a junketing,” sorrow and affliction 
“whining and blubbering.” By transferring the 
terms peculiar to one state of society, to analogous 
situations and characters in another, the same object 
is attained; a drill-serjeant or a cat and nine tails in 
the Trojan War—a Lesbos smack put in to the Pir?eus 
—the penny*post of Jerusalem, and other com¬ 
binations of the like nature, which, when you have 
a little indulged that vein of thought, will readily 
suggest themselves, never fail to raise a smile, if not 
immediately at the expense of the Author, yet entirely 
destructive of that frame of mind which his Poem 
requires in order to be relished. 

I have dwelt the longer on this branch of literature, 
because you are chiefly to look here for materials of 
fun and irony. Voyages and Travels indeed are no 
barren ground, and you must seldom let a number of 
your Review go abroad without an article of this 
description. The charm of this species of writing, so 
universally felt, arises chiefly from its uniting narrative 
with information. The interest we take in the Story 
can only be kept alive by minute incident and 
occasional detail, which puts us in possession of the 
traveller’s feelings, his hopes, hU fears, his dis¬ 
appointments, and his pleasures. At the same time 

llfti 
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the thirst for knowledge and love of novelty is 
gratified by continual information respecting the 
people and countries he visits. If you wish therefore 
to run down the book, you have only to play off these 
two parts against each other: when the writer’s 
object is to satisfy the first inclination, you are to 
thank him for communicating to the world such 
valuable facts—as whether he lost his way in the 
night—or sprained his ankle—or had no appetite to 
his dinner. If he is busied about describing the 
mineralogy, natural history, agriculture, trade, &c. of 
a country, you may mention a hundred books from 
whence the same information may be obtained, and 
deprecate the practice of emptying old musty folios 
into new quartos, to gratify that sickly taste for 
a smattering about every thing which distinguishes 
the present age. 

In works of science and recondite learning, the 
task you have undertaken will not be so difficult as 
you may imagine. Tables of contents and indexes 
are blessed helps in the hands of a Reviewer; but, 
more than all, the preface is the field from which his 
richest harvest is to be gathered. In the preface, the 
Author usually gives a summary of what has been 
written on the same subject before; he acknowledges 
the assistance he has received from different sources, 
and the reasons of liis dissent from former writers; he 
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confesses that certain parts have been less attentively 
considered than others^ and that information has 
come to his hands too late to be made use of; he 
points out many things in the composition of his 
work which he thinks may provoke animadversion, 
and endeavours to defend or to palliate his own 
practice. Here then is a fund of wealth for the 
Reviewer, lying upon the very surface; if he knows 
anything of his business, he will turn all these 
materials against the Author: carefully suppressing 
the source of his information, and as if drawing from 
the stores of his own mind, long ago laid up for this 
very purpose, If the Author’s references are correct, 
a great point is gained; for by consulting a few 
passages of the original works, it will be easy to 
discuss the subject mth the air of having a previous 
knowledge of the whole. Your chief vantage-ground 
is, that you may fasten upon any position in the book 
you are reviewing, and treat it as principal and 
essential, when perhaps it is of little weight in the 
main argument; but, by allotting a large share of 
your criticism to it, the reader will naturally be led 
to give it a proportionate importance, and to consider 
the merit of the treatise at issue upon that single 
question. If any body complains that the greater 
and more valuable parts remain unnoticed, your 
answer is, that it is impossible to pay attention to all, 
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and that your duty is rather to prevent the propagation 
of error, than to lavish praises upon that which, if 
really excellent, will work its way in the world 
without your help. Indeed, if the plan of your Review 
admits of selection, you had better not meddle with 
works of deep research and original speculation, such 
as have already attracted much notice, and cannot be 
treated superficially without fear of being found out. 
The time required for making yourself thoroughly 
master of the subject is so great, that you may 
depend upon it they will never pay for the revie^ving. 
Tliey are generally the fruit of long study, and of 
talents concentrated in the steady pursuit of one 
object; it is not likely therefore that you can throw 
much new light on a question of this nature, or even 
plausibly combat the Author’s positions in the course 
of a few hours, which is all you can w’ell afford to 
devote to them. And, without accomplishing one or 
other of these points, your Review will gain no 
celebrity, and of course no good will be done. 

Enough has been said to give you some insight 
into the facilities udth which your new employment 
abounds: I will only mention one more, because of 
its extensive and almost universal application to all 
branches of literature; the topic, I mean, which by 
the old Rhetoricians was called kvavridnv. That 
is, when a work excels in one quality, you may blame 
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it for not having the opposite. For instance, if the 
biographical sketch of a literary character is minute 
and full of anecdote, you may enlarge on the advan¬ 
tages of philosophical reflection, and the superior mind 
required to give a judicious analysis of the opinions 
and works of deceased Authors: on the contrary, if 
the latter method is pursued by tlie Biographer, you 
can with equal ease extol the lively colouring, and 
truth, and interest, of exact delineation and detail. 
This topic, you will perceive, enters into style as 
well as matter; where many virtues might be named 
which are incompatible: and whichever the Author 
has preferred, it will be the signal for you to launch 
forth on the praises of its opposite, and continually 
to hold up that to your Reader as the model of ex¬ 
cellence in this species of witing. 

You will perhaps wonder why all my instructions 
are pointed towards the censure, and not the praise 
of books j but many reasons might be given why it 
should be so. The chief are, that this part is both 
easier, and will sell better. Ijet us hear the words 
of Mr. Burke on a subject not very dissimilar; In 
“such cases,” says he, “the writer has a certain fire 
“and alacrity inspired into him by a consciousness 
that, let it fare how it will with the subject, his 
“ ingenuity will be sure of applause i and this alacrity 
becomes much greater, if he acts upon the offensive, 
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“by the impetuosity that always accompanies an 
“ attack, and the unfortunate propensity which man- 
“ kind have to the finding and exaggerating faults.” 
Pref., Vindic. Nat. Soc., p. 6. You will perceive 
that I have on no occasion sanctioned the baser 
motives of private pique, envy, revenge, and love of 
detraction; at least I have not recommended harsh 
treatment upon any of these grounds. I have argued 
simply on the abstract moral principle which a 
Reviewer should ever have present to his mind i but 
if any of these motives insinuate themselves as 
secondary springs of action, I would not condemn 
them; they may come in aid of the grand leading 
principle, and powerfully second its operation. 

But it is time to close these tedious precepts, and 
to furnish you with what speaks plainer than any 
precept, a specimen of the art itself, in which several 
of them are embodied. It is hastily done, but it 
exemplifies well enough what I have said of the 
poetical department, and exhibits most of those 
qualities, which disappointed authors are fond of 
railing at, under the names of flippancy, arrogance, 
conceit, misrepresentation, and malevolence: re¬ 
proaches, which you will only regard as so many 
acknowledgments of success in your undertaking, and 
infallible tests of an established fame and rapidly 
increasing circulation. 
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VAUegrOy a Poem. By John Milton. No Pnn(er\<i 
name. 

It has become a practice of late with a certain 
description of people, who have no visible means of 
subsistence, to string together a few trite images of 
rural scenery, interspersed \vith vulgarisms in dialect, 
and traits of vulgar manners; to dress up these 
materials in a sing-song jingle, and to offer them for 
sale as a Poem. According to the most approved 
recipes, something about the heathen gods and god¬ 
desses, and the schoolboy topics of Styx and Cerberus, 
and Elysium, is occasionally thrown in, and the 
composition is complete. The stock in trade of these 
adventurers is in general scanty enough, and their 
art therefore consists in disposing it to the best 
advantage. But if such be the aim of the writer, it 
is the Critic’s business to detect and defeat the 
imposture; to warn the public against the purchase 
of shop-worn goods, and tinsel wares; to protect the 
, fair trader, by exposing the tricks of needy quacks 
and mountebanks; and to chastise that forward and 

noisy importunity, mth which they present themselves 
to the public notice. 

How far Mr. Milton is amenable to this discipline, 
mil best appear from a brief analysis of the Poem 
before us. In the very opening he assumes a tone of 
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authority, which might better suit some veteran bard 
than a raw candidate for the Delphic bays: for, 
before he proceeds to the regular process of Invoca¬ 
tion, he clears the way by drinng from his presence, 
with sundry hard names and bitter reproaches on 
her father, mother, and all the family, a venerable 
personage, whose age at least, and staid matron-like 
appearance, might have entitled her to more civil 
language. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy; 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, &c. 

There is no givingrules, however, in these matters, 
without a knowledge of the case. Perhaps the old 
lady had been frequently warned off before, and 
provoked this violence by continuing still to lurk 
about the Poet's dwelling. And, to say the truth, 
the reader will have but too good reason to remark, 
before he gets through the poem, that it is one thing 
to tell the spirit of dulnesa to depart, and another to 
get rid of her in reality. Like Glendower’s spirits, 
any one may order them away, ‘‘ but will they go, 
when you do order them ?" 

But let us suppose for a moment that the Parnassian 
decree is obeyed, and, according to the letter of the 
order, which is as precise and w'ordy as if Justice 
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Shallow himself had drawn it, that the obnoxious 
female is sent back to the place of her birth, 

“ ’Mongst horrid shapes, shrieks, sights,” &c, 

at which we beg our fair readers not to be alarmed, 
for we can assure them they are only words of course 
in all poetical instruments of this nature, and mean 
no more than the force and arms ” and “ instigation 
of the Devil ” in a common indictment. This nuisance 
then being abated, we are left at liberty to contem¬ 
plate a character of a different complexion, “ buxom, 
blithe, and debonair,’^ one, who although evidently 
a great favourite of the Poet’s, and therefore to be 
received with all due courtesy, is notwithstanding in¬ 
troduced under the suspicious description of an alias. 

In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart*easing Mirth. 

Judging indeed from the light and easy deportment 
of this gay nymph, one might guess there were good 
reasons for a change of name, as she changed her 
residence. 

But of all vices there is none we abhor more than 
that of slanderous insinuation; we shall therefore 
conhne our moral strictures to the nymph’s mother, 
in whose defence the Poet has little to say himself. 
Here too, as in the case of the name, there is some 
doubt, for the uncertainty of descent on the father’s 
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side having become trite to a proverb, the Author, 
scorning that beaten track, has left us to choose 
between two mothers for his favourite, and without 
much to guide our choice; for, whichever we fix upon, 
it is plain she was no better than she should be. As 
he seems, however, himself inclined to the latter of 
the two, we will even suppose it so to be.— 

Or whether, as some sa^er sing, 

Tlie frolic xcind that breathts the Spring, 

Zepiiyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a ^^al/ing; 

'lliere on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, &c. 

Some dull people might imagine, that the wind was 
more like the breath of spring, than spring the breath 
of the wind; but we are more disposed to question 
the Author^s ethics than his physics, and accordingly 
cannot dismiss these May gambols without some 
observations. 

In the first place, Mr. M. seems to have higher 
notions of the antiquity of the May-pole than we have 
been accustomed to attach to it. Or perhaps he 
thought to shelter the equivocal nature of this affair 
under that sanction. To us however, who can hardly 
subscribe to the doctrine that ‘Sice loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness,” neither the remoteness 
of time nor the gaiety of the season furnishes 
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a sufficient palliation. ‘‘Violets blue” and “fresh- 
blown roses” are to be sure more agreeable objects 
of the imagination than a gin-shop in Wapping, 
or a booth in Bartholomew Fair; but in point of 
morality, these are distinctions \nthout a difference: 
or, it may be, the cultivation of mind, which teaches 
us to reject and nauseate these latter objects, aggra¬ 
vates the case, if our improvement in taste be not 
accompanied by a proportionate improvement of 
morals. 

If the reader can reconcile himself to this latitude 
of principle, the anachronism will not long stand in 
his way, Much indeed may be said in favour of 
this union of ancient mythology with modern notions 
and manners. It is a sort of chronological metaphor 
an artibcial analog)', by which ideas, widely remote 
and heterogeneous, are brought into contact, and the 
mind is delighted by this unexpected assemblage, as 
it is by the combinations of figurative language. 

Thus in that elegant interlude, which the pen of 
Ben Jonson has transmitted to us, of the loves of 
Hero and Leander:— 

^ntles, that no longer your expectations may wander, 
Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander, 

With a great deal of cloth, lapp’d about him like a scarf, 
Hr he yet serves his father, a dyer in Puddle-Wharf; 
uTiich place we'll make bold with, to call it our Abydus, 
As the Bank-side is our Sestos, and let if not be denied m. 
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And far be it from us to deny tlie use of so reasonable 
a liberty; especially if the request be backed (as it is 
in the case of Mr. M.) by the craving and imperious 
necessities of rhyme. What man who has ever 
bestrode Pegasus but for an hour, will be insensible 
to such a claim ? 

Haud igiiara mali miseris succurrere disco. 

We are next favoured with an enumeration of the 

attendants of this debonair’^ nymph, in all the 

minuteness of a German Dramatis Personas, or 

a rope-dancer’s hand-bill. 

Haste tlieO; nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youtliful Jollity; 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that ivrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter, holding both his sides. 

The Author, to prove himself worthy of being admitted 
of the crew, skips and capers about upon ‘Hhe light 
fantastic toe,” that there is no following him. He 
scampers through all the categories, in search of his 
imaginary beings, from Substance to Quality, and 
back again j from thence to Action, Passion, Habit, 
&c. with incredible celerity. Who, for instance, 
would have expected cranks, nods, becks, and wreathed 
smiles, as part of a group, in which Jest, Jollity, 
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Sport, and Laughter figure away as full-formed entire 
personages? The family likeness is certainly very 
strong in the two last, and if we had not been told, 
we should perhaps have tliought the act of deriding 
as appropriate to Laughter as to Sport. 

But how are we to understand the stage directions ? 

Come, and trip it as you go. 

Are the words used synonymously ? Or is it meant 
that this airy gentry shall come in at a minuet step, 
and go off in a jig? The phenomenon of a tripping 
crank is indeed novel, and would doubtless attract 
numerous spectators. But it is difficult to guess to 
whom among this jolly company the Poet addresses 
himself, for immediately after the plural appellative 
[you], he proceeds. 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 

No sooner is this fair damsel introduced, but Mr. 
M., with most unbecoming levity, falls in love with 
her, and makes a request of her companion, which is 
rather greedy, that he may live with both of them: 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

Even the gay Ubertine who sung, “ How happy could 
I be with either,” did not go so far as this. But we 
have already had occasion to remark on the laxity of 
Mr. M.’s amatory notions. 
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The Poet, intoxicated with the charms of his 
mistress, now rapidly runs over the pleasures which 
he proposes to himself in the enjoyment of her society. 
But though he has the advantage of being his own 
caterer, either his palate is of a peculiar structure, or 
he has not made the most judicious selection. To 
begin the day well, he will have the sky-lark 

' • to coQi$ iu spite of sorrotCy 
And at lus window bid good morrow, 

The sky-lark, if we know anything of the nature of 
that bird, must come in spite of something else as 
well as of sorrow, to the performajice of this office. 
In his next image, the natural history is better 
preserved, and as the thoughts are appropriate to the 
time of the day, we will venture to transcribe the 
passage, as a favourable specimen of the author’s 
manner: 

U'liile the cock with lively din 
Scatters tlie rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or tlie barn-door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening iiow the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 

From the side of some hoar liill, 

'Hirough the high wood echoing shrill. 

Is it not lamentable that, after all, whether it is the 
Cock or the Poet that listens, should be left entirely 
to the reader’s conjecture? Perhaps also his em- 
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barrassment may be increased by a slight resemblance 
of character in these two illustrious personages, at 
least as far as relates to the extent and numbers of 
their seraglio. 

After a flaming description of sunrise, on which 
occasion the clouds attend in their verv best liveries, 

0 y 

the bill of fare for the day proceeds in the usual 
manner. Whistling ploughmen, singing milkmaids, 
and sentimental shepherds are always to be had at 
a moment’s notice, and, if well grouped, serve to fill 
up the landscape agreeably enough. On this part of 
the Poem we have only to remark, that if Mr. John 
Milton proposeth to make himself merry with 

Russet la\vns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest, 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 

Towers and battlements, &c. &c. &c. 

he will either find himself egregiously disappointed, 

or he must possess a disposition to merriment, which 

even Democritus himself might envy. To such a 

pitch indeed does this solemn indication of joy 

sometimes rise, that we are inclined to give him 

credit for a literal adherence to the Apostolic precept, 

Is any merry, let him sing psalms,” 

At length however he hies away at the sound of 
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bell-ringing, and seems for some time to enjoy the 
tippling and fiddling and dancing of a village wake: 
but bis fancy is soon haunted again by spectres and 
goblins, a set of beings not in general esteemed the 
companions or inspirers of mirth. 

stories told of many a feat, 

H(nv fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

Slic was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said ; 

And he, by friar’s lantherii led. 

Tolls how the drudging goblin sweat 
'I'o earn his creani-bowl duly set; 

Wlien in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn. 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

'flien lies him down the lubbar fiend. 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop-full out of door he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Mr. M. seems indeed to have a turn for this species 
of nursery Uiles and prattling lullabies; and if he will 
studiously cultivate his talent, he need not despair of 
figuring in a conspicuous corner of Mr. Newbury’s 
shop-window; unless indeed Mrs. Trimmer should 
think fit to proscribe those empty levities and idle 
superstitions, by which the world has been too long 
abused. 

From these rustic fictions we are transported to 
another species of hum. 
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Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the bus}' hum of men, 

^^^le^e throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
M'ith stitre af ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain infaence, and judge the prize 
Of mt or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 


To talk of the bright eyes of ladies judging the prize 

of wit is indeed with the poets a legitimate species of 

humming: but would not, we may ask, the rain from 

these ladies’ bright eyes rather tend to dim tlieir 

lustre? Or is there any quality in a shower of 

injluencej which, instead of deadening, serves only to 

brighten and exhilarate ? Whatever the case may be, 

we would advise Mr. M. by all means to keep out of 

the way of these knights and barons bold; for, if he 

has nothing but his wit to trust to, we will venture to 

predict, that without a large share of most undue 

injiuence, he must be content to see the prize adjudged 
to his competitors. 


Of the latter part of the Poem little need be salt 
1 he Author does seem somewhat more at home whe 
e geU among the actors and musicians, though hi 
head IS stiU running upon Orpheus and Eurydic( 
an luto, and other sombre gentry, who are ev( 
‘tasting themselves in where we least expect then 
and who chill every rising emotion of mirth and gaieti 
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He appears however to be so ravished with this 
sketch of festive pleasures, or perhaps with himself 
for having sketched them so well, that he closes with 
a couplet, which would not have disgraced a Sternhold: 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, witli thee I mean to live. 

Of Mr. M.’s good intentions there can be no doubt; 
but we beg leave to remind him that in every compact 
of this nature there are two opinions to be consulted. 
He presumes perhaps upon the poetical powers he has 
displayed, and considers them as irresistible;—for 
every one must observe in how different a strain he 
avows his attachment now and at the opening of the 
Poem. Then it was, 

If 1 give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

But having, it should seem, established his pretensions, 
he now thinks it sufficient to give notice, that he 
means to live with her, because he likes her. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be possessed 
of some fancy and talent for rhyming; two most 
dangerous endowments, which often unfit men for 
acting an useful part in life, without qualifying them 
for that which is great and brilliant. If it be true, 
as we have heard, that he has declined advantageous 
prospects in business, for the sake of indulging his 



poetical humour, we hope it is not yet too late to 
prevail upon him to retract his resolution. With the 
help of Cocker and common industry he may become 
a respectable scrivener; but it is not all the Zephyrs, 
and Auroras, and Corydons, and Thyrsis’s, aye, nor 
his junketing Queen Mab, and drudging Goblins, 
that will ever make him a Poet. 
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SCENES 


FROM AN UNFINISHED DRAMA, 
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OXFORD IN THE 19th CENTURY. 
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iiiK^iffavTa fiiy i/iaprtiy(,y, rhy S' a,iaprdyoyra iSiiaiirai, nal rby AAt'ifoira 
Kol \a0(?y Koi TTopeijaai.—AruM. Rhet. III. 2. 

luew. Thou concludcBt like the sanctimonious pirate, that went to 
sea with the ten commandments, but scraped one out of the table. 

2 Qent. Thou ehalt oot ate&l? 

Lucio, Ay, that he razed. 

1 Qmt. Why, ’twas a commandment to command the captain and all 
the rest from their functions; they put forth to steal. 

Meature/or UeMure. I. 2. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 

Strepsiades-Cottonahchocaucocratici's. The Model Mun- 
cheeter Man, 

Pheidippibes-Johnny. The Model Minieter, a compound, as 
his name implies, of pammony and chivalry, a great public brne- 
facior, but prefers doing it at other peoples expense. 

Secretary to the Commission. 

CoMMissioKER-SocRATES. The Model Instructor of Youth. 

Chorus op Cloudy Professors, 

Just Discourse. A Bigot. 

Unjust Discourse. A Liberal. 
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SCENE I. 


COTTOKARCHOCAIJCOCRATICI'S IK BFD, SOLlUKiUlZIKO. 
JORNKY IK TRUCKLB'BED, ASLEEP. 

Cot, Confound those heaven-sent Whigs! there 
was a time 

Some twenty years ago, when cautious John 
Upset his coach, and nearly lost his place for^t. 

Aye, those were glorious times. Reforms and riots, 
Burning of ricks and Bristols. Honest Demus 
For once was master, and my Lord was fain 
To climb his box on Tom the Tinker^s shoulders, 
And drive a rattling pace for’t. But once mounted. 
He halts and hesitates, talks of Finality, 

And drives so slow and steady, that his wheels 
Scarce make a Revolution in a life-time. 

Boy there, my bills! let’s see what weVe in store. 
“Proposed by Richard Cobden, to distribute 
The whole of Britain in electoral districts 
Of equal area.” Why electoral districts ? 

That men of movement, those who live in towns, 
May swamp the country bumpkins, and promote 
The march of intellect and sale of cotton. 

Then from the Peace Society, demanding 
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Protection for all cannibals and pirates, 

Provided that their skins are black or tawny, 
Fraternity with all Malays and Kaffirs, 

And lasting infamy to him that wears 
The base and bloodstained livery of a soldier. 

Johnny (in his sleep). The Estimates. 

Cot. Sir Joseph Banks was right.^ 

Ten thousand Lobsters bite me from the ticking. 
Plague take the matchmaker who brought together 
The fine Whig Lady, Aristocracy 
And honest Homespun from the cotton-mill. 

A well-assorted couple! Madam, full 
Of old historic memories, and prating 
Of Sidney, Russell, William the Deliverer, 

And Bruns\vick Line, and Protestant Succession; 
And plain, rough Hubby, thinking Monarchy 
A rather costly article, and spouting 
Of Household Suffrage, Ballot, and Retrenchment, 
The fine old English Gentleman cut down 
To a good travelling Gent., and martial scarlet 
Doffed for the drab and broadbrim. Well, we married. 
In time my Lady longed, as women will 
In interesting states, and when I hinted 
Plain Manchester for pudding, she grew squeamish. 
And fancied nothing but a Cabinet. 


* Tlie wliinisjcal theory of this tfaraHl as to the identity of 
fleas and lobsters will be familiar to the readers of Peter Pindar. 
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It wouldn^t do to cross her; so she had it. 

At last our John was born. Mamma’s relations 
Petted and coaxed him. '‘Some day we shall see 
Our darling Johnny drive his coachy-poachy 
With four blood Greys in front.” Says I, “ My lad, 
Pd rather see you riding Dick our Cob, 

Or arm-in-arm with worthy Quaker Broadbrim 
And Joey Skinflint.” Not a whit would he. 

The great Whig Families, (aye, that’s the doctrine, 
He sucked it with his mother’s milk, and bit it 
Letter by letter in his gingerbread) 

Are heaven-sent ministers to rule the country. 

111 rouse him yet. Ho! Johnny, Johnnikin! 
Brutus, thou sleep’st; thou art no longer Brutus. 
Johnny (still sleeping). 


Join the adjacent district to the borough, 

And give two members. 

Cot. That’s his boroughmongering! 

"Tis strange, the greatest jobbers in creation 
Are these same purity-Whigs. He dreams of jobbing; 
And if you whisper in his ear « Reform,” 

He snores, and starts, and turns, and snores again, 
Letting I dare not wait upon / wouldj 

Like the poor cat i’ th’ adage. What ^viU rouse him ? 

I have it now ! The Universities. 

Long as those monkish rookeries exist 
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They’ll be a drag upon us go-a-head men; 

At least with Church Establishment. Abroad 
They manage those things differently: the Burschen 
Fight at the barricades; and Herr Professor 
Will sketch you twenty Paper-Constitutions 
Shall only cost the foolscap. No subscribing 
To Articles, no tests of Church Communion; 

But good Free Trade, religious and political. 
Progress and Agitation. But at Oxford 
There’s nought but bigotry and priestcraft. Tell them 
Of Institutions free to all religions, 

Where Jew, Turk, Infidel and Heretic 
May sit like brothers, studying modern science: 
They say the experiment’s too dangerous 
For old, time-honoured bulwarks of the Church, 

And bid us try Stinkomalee. The bigots! 

I’ll tame their pride and open all their ports. 

I’ll have a Meeting, nay, a Synagogue. 

The pompous Pharisee shall walk their streets 
With broad phylacteries and Rabbi, Rabbi. 

Why not ? as well as stand with bated breath 

And lifted cap, saluting Heads and Proctors- 

Johnny, wake up, boy. 

John. What’s the matter, governor ? 

Cot. Johnny, my precious, do you love Papa? 
John. Aye, when Mamma will let me. 

Cot. Never mind her. 
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{Aside] She^s troublesome at times, spends lots of 
money, 

Gives herself aira, is fond of patroniijing 
Her high-bred kinsmen, asks them to my house, 
Finds them in bed and board, and all the while 
I know the puppies laugh behind my back. 

But still ’tis something to be hand and glove 
With men who wear clean shirts and know good 
manners: 

I can't afford to quarrel. (Aloud) No, my boy, 
Mamma won't meddle here, 'tis no great matter: 
Only to rap a few proud parsons' knuckles. 

John. That all! I'm ready. Bishops? Deans 
and Chapters ? 

Cot. No, not just yet, “Commission to examine 
The discipline, state, studies, and revenues 
Of Oxford and of Cambridge.” 

Johnny. (Musing) The revenues. 

How strange, I never thought of that before. 

They're influential bodies. Can I venture ? 

So short a notice. ShaUI? Courage, Johnny! 
(Aloud) 'Tis done. Five minutes time is all I ask 
lo execute my patriotic task, 
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SCENE II. 


FRONT OK THE BOOM I.V DOWMNC STREET. JOHNNY ENTERS AND 
KNOCKS. THE SECRETARY OF THE CO.M.MJSSION OPENS. 

Sec. For whom thus rudely pleads our loud- 
tongued gate 
That he may enter ? 

John. ’Tis the Premier, John. 

Sec. Why did you knock so loud ? You nearly 
spoiled 

The neatest, cleverest problem in Statistics. 

Our Chief Commissioner was solving it 
Just when you rapped. 

John. What was it? pray do tell me. 

Sec. Our Chief Commissioner was calculating 
How many College Fellowships would keep 
The new Professors of the Board of Science. 

John. A very knotty point. How did he solve it ? 
Sec. Oh, in the cleverest way. He took himself, 
A hypothetical case, of course, and sent 
For all his last year’s bills, summed up and reckoned, 
“ Add twice as much for Frau Professorin, 

Three times for olive-branches yet unborn, 

A margin left for sundries, and another 
For rainy days and failures of the scheme. 

Eight hundred pounds will just suffice per annum.” 
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John. Odds Dos and Dodges! What a ready 
reckoner! 

But who’s to pay the piper? 

Se.c. That he settled 

By a still cleverer plan. He made a schedule, 

Picked out four Colleges, Magdalen and Corpus, 
Merton and All Souls; then he calculated: 

Six Fellowships of Corpus, sbc of Merton, 

Twice sLx of Magdalen, four times six of All Souls, 
Will make provision for fourteen Professors. 


John. By Hermes god of thieves, a shrewd device! 
And after that, can we admire our Founders, 

Mere wasteful Donors, ignorant of Economy, 

Private, political, and t’other kind 

Which Newman used to join with ^^vaKKriiot. 

I never heard of money raised so well. 

I long to be his pupil. Open quickly! 

Laverna! What a calculating face! 

Sec. That is the Chief himself. 

^*^*^^* A.nd who those ladies? 

Sec. Physical Sciences. The hrst’s Pneumatics. 
John. What can she do ? 


p. teaches men of science 

Uever contrivances to raise the wind. 

The next U Mensuration. She's to measure 
Incomes of Fellowships. 

John. 


Which > the Professors’ ? 
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Sec. No, all the rest. Look at her map. That’s 
All Souls. 

John. How thiu and shrunk it looks. 

Sec. ’Tis just cut do^vn, 

From forty fellowships remain sixteen, 

Deducting four and twenty for Professors. 

John. Hermes! that beats Vidocq. Commissioner! 
Commissioner. Who calls so loud? 

John. I, John the Minister. 

Teach me, I beg, your mode of raising money. 

Twill help our budget wondrously. That Wood 
Is a mere stick at figures, and Joe Skinflint 
Bothers us with his items and his tottles 
Out of our very places. Can’t you teach me 
A good Exchequer trick; you’ll find me apt, 

A ready pupil. Will you be my tutor ? 

Com. Tutor! benighted wretch! didst thou say 
Tutor? 

Who talks of Tutors now ? The coin’s not current. 
Professors, man. Professors are the thing. 

They’ll mould and model English education 
On the best German plan: ’tis quite delightful 
To see how German Students learn of them. 

No bigotry, no narrow-minded feeling, 

Nothing sectarian. In their very songs 
They praise the Pope, who leads a jolly life, 

And wish to be the Sultan. 
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John. Can I see tlieiii, 

These wonderful Professors ? 

Com. I’ll invoke them. 

Listen, august Professors, ye who teach 
Physics with Oken, and proclaim to man 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose from the eternal Nothing. Ye who scan 
The Universe of Being, and reveal 
How Werden, eldest born of Seyn and Nichts, 

Gave birth to Daseyn, whence in long succession 
The world of Thought and Substance. Ye who 
fathom 

The hidden myths of Scripture and the essence 
Of Worship, Function of Psychology,— 

I summon you, appear. 

Enter Chorus of Professors. 

Strophe or Twist. 

Professors we, 

From over the sea, 

From the land where Professors in plenty be; 

And we thrive and flourish, as well we may, 

In the land that produced one Kant with a K 
And many Cants with a C. 

Where Hegel taught, to his proflt and fame, 

That something and nothing were one and the same; 

The absolute difference never a jot being 

’Twixt having and not having, being and not being. 
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But wisely declined to extend his notion 
To the finite relations of thalers and groschen. 
Where, reared by Oken’s plastic hands, 

The “Eternal Nothing of Nature^’ stands; 

And Theology sits on her throne of pride. 

As “ Arithmetic personified; ” 

And the hodmandod crawls, in its shell confined, 
A“syinbol exalted of slumbering mind.” 

Bacon, be dumb, 

Newton, be mum; 

Tlic worth of induction’s a snap of the thumb. 

With a bug, bug, bug, and a hum, hum, hum,^ 
Hither the true Philosophers come. 

Com. All hail, revered Professors. Didst thou note 
The eloquence and wisdom of their strain ? 

JoHX. Faith, how I wish I had them in the House 
To talk down Opposition. Do you think 
They would take office ? 

Com. Hark, they sing again. 

Antistrophe or Coi'NTEr-twtst. 

Theologians we. 

Deep thinkers and free. 

From the land of the new Divinity; 

* 'fliese emiiliatic monosyllables, like the Koy^ of the 
mysteries, are siippose»l to liave an esoteric meaning, known 
only to the initiated. 
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Where Critics hunt for the sense sublime, 

Hidden in texts of the olden time, 

Which none but the sage can see. 

Where Strauss shall teach you how Martyrs died 
For a moral idea personified, 

A myth and a symbol, which vulgar sense 
Received for historic evidence. 

Where Bauer can prove that true Theology 
Is special and general Anthropology, 

And the essence of worship is only to find 
The realized God in the human mind. 

Where Feuerbach shews how Religion began 
From the deified feelings and wants of man, 

And the Deity owned by the mind reflective 
Is Human Consciousness made objective. 
Presbyters, bend. 

Bishops, attend; 

The Bible’s a myth from beginning to end. 

With a bug, bug, bug, and a hum, hum, hum. 
Hither the true Theologians come. 

John. And is this really the new German light, 
The true philosophy of every thing ? 

Com. No, not of every thing: you’ve only heard 
The Sxoteric Teaching, freely showered 
Upon the vulgar ear. If thou wilt be 
Our patron and disciple, thou ahalt know 

n2 
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The Inner Doctrine. Thou shall hear a strain 
Such as Eleusis never heard of old 
Amid the initiate: such as Egypt’s priests 
Ne’er sang at Sais’ shrine, what time they worshipp’d 
Isis, the symbol of the Unconditioned: 

Such as ne’er rose when ^Eon Demiurgus 
Was hymned in Gnostic Ecstasy; nor when 
Spinoza, the Acosinist, preached his God 
The One and All, the Universal Substance. 

Hymn to the Infinite by the full Chorus. 

Tlie voice of yore. 

Which the breezes bore 
Wailing aloud from Phxo’s shore, 

Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain, 

For the great God Pan is alive again, 

He lives and he breathes once more. 

With deep intuition and mystic rite 
We worship the Absolute-Infinite, 

The Universe-Ego, the Plenary-Void, 

The Subject-Object identified. 

The great Nothing-Something, the Being-Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic Nought, 

Whose beginning unended and end unbegun 
Is the One that is All, and the All that is One# 

Hail Light with Darkness joined! 

Thou Potent Impotence! 
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Thou Quantitative Point 
Of all Indifference! 

Great Non-Existence, passing into Being, 

Thou two-fold Pole of the Electric One, 

Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all Unseeing, 

Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 

Thou Positive Negation \ 

Negative AfiBmiation! 

Thou great Totality of every thing 
That never is, but ever doth become. 

Thee do we sing, 

The Pantheist’s King, 

With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, aud endless hum, hum, 
hum. 


Com. There was a strain, whose tones of dulcet 
grandeur 

Might rouse Inertness from her bed of down. 

Might check the eager blood of Youth, when glows 
The heyday of the passions, might bring down 
The pride of pompous Dons, and charm the ear 
Of Academic millions, make Debauch 
Cast oft the sickening fumes of midnight’s revel. 

And Carelessness grow convert to Attention 
SubUme Professors! Did you understand it ? 

John. Not quite, I own. But can we have all this 
for eight and forty fellowships } 
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Com. All this, and more. 

John. One little scruple pricks me. 

The Colleges, I’ve heard reformers say, 

Were private institutions, quite distinct 
From the great public University. 

Now, if one feature of your reformation 
Is to restore the University 
As independent, how will you defend 
The endowing it from College property? 

Com. By one good reason. It will give the Crown 
Twelve thousand pounds a-year of patronage 
Raised out of College lands. 

John. I’m satisfied. 

Com. I’ll make the thing still clearer. All your 
scruples, 

If you have any scruples left, will vanish. 

Let it but please you hear our two Discourses. 

The one’s a Tory of the good old school, 

Honest, but ignorant, bigoted, pig-headed, 

A staunch Protectionist, a Church-and-State-man, 
Living some fifty years on beef and beer. 

And farming, as his father farmed before him. 

The other, a Stump-Orator from Manchester, 
Quick-tongued and brazen-faced, a hustings-spouter, 
A Demagogue, an out-and-out Free Trader, 

Goes with the Spirit of the Age, and knows 
All branches of Political Economy. 
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We’ll call them, if you please, the Just and Unjust, 
Mere noms de of course, for justice, really, 

Is what the law commands, and what the law 
Commands is what the people’s wants require. 

This time, I back the Unjust, and will bet 
My reputation as a sound reformer 
Against the best Professorship when founded, 

He beats his rival in the argument. 

Then listen, while our disputants define 
The nature, end, and laws of mine and Mine. 


SCENE III. 


ENTBR JUST DISCOURSE AND UNJUST DISCOURSE. 

U. D. Where be they, the dreaming dotards, bigots 
of the olden time, 

Purblind patrons of abuses, champions of corruption’s 
slime, 

Pudding-headed, narrow-minded, noddynoodledoodle- 
nincom- 

Poops, who doubt our right of dealing as we please 
with college income } 

J.B. Where be they, the shameless spoilers, 
violating private right. 

Hiding roughshod over justice, crushing equity with 
might. 
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Turning from its proper channels wealth our fathers’ 
bounty left, 

Sullying reform with rapine, public ends with private 
theft ? 

U. D. Theft, my friend! the gods have pity on 
your weak and watery brain! 

How can they who own the total steal a portion? 
pray explain. 

Men in nature’s state are equal: property, conferred 
by laws. 

From the sanction of the people all its rights and 
safeguards draws. 

You but hold it at their pleasure, you must yield it 
at their summons: 

And the pleasure of the people, seek it in the House 
of Commons. 

J. D. Have you then no higher standards, fixed 
ere human laws began 

By the voice of man’s Creator, by the moral sense of 
man ? 

Rules may alter, codes may perish, customs change, 
but these abide. 

Truths no practice can abolish, no enactment override. 

Vain the fine-drawn web of sophisms, vain the brazen 
mail of lies; 

Means condemned by God and Conscience, no 
expedience justifies. 
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U. D. Moral Sense! a mere delusion: prejudice 
of education; 

Amiable in individuals, childish weakness in a nation. 

Pious scruples, tender conscience, doubtless suit a 
private station; 

Public interest’s the rule for all enlightened legis¬ 
lation. 

So in debts: one’s private duty pleads, perhaps, for 
liquidation: 

In a free enlightened people, who shall blame repu¬ 
diation ? 

J. D. Yet bethink thee that the spirit whence 
those princely bounties flowed 

To the ties of private feeling all its force and being 
owed. 

Severed from the bonds of kindred, taught his lonely 
heart to school 

By his Father’s chastening kindness or his Church’s 
sterner rule, 

Oft to spots by memory cherished, where his earliest 
love began. 

In his age’s desolation, fondly turned the childless 
man. 

Then the quickening drops of kindness through the 
drooping soul were felt 

From the home his youth that nurtured, from the 
church where first he knelt. 


o 
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Then the long-neglected feelings claimed once more 
their moving part, 

And the pent-up tide of bounty forced its passage 
through the heart. 

U. D. Stuff and’'nonsense! why should feeling 
public spirit clog and cumber, 

When the greatest happiness is wanted for the 
greatest number ? 

Private ties, you can’t disprove it if you argue to 
eternity, 

Hamper in their narrow fetters .Cosmopolitan Fra¬ 
ternity. 

Close Foundations, limited to one particular locality, 

Might as well be left to foster open vice and 
immorality: 

I should feel far more compunction, laying hands to 
spoil and pillage 

On the brothel of an empire than the college of 
a village. 

J. D. Shameless Robber! 

U. D. Owl-eyed Bigot! 

j, j), Hear’st thou. 

Heaven, and sleeps thy thunder? 

Right Divine proclaimed for rapine, Laws invoked to 
sanction plunder! 

Take a warning in thy triumph. Godless power is 
frail to trust: 
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Sure the millstone of his vengeance; late it grinds, 
but grinds to dust. 

Search the tale of fallen nations. Justice banished, 
rights forgot. 

History's ^record tells the sequel. Seek her place, 
and she is not. 

U. D. Worn-out notions, musty fancies, redolent 
of Church and King, 

Guardian-Angels, George-and-Dragons, that old- 
fashioned sort of thing. 

Master spirits, leading statesmen, all to circumstances 
bow: 

Public Conscience, State Religion, even Gladstone 
scouts them now. 

Tut, man, look to facts and figures: truce to all this 
idle bustle: 

Bluff King Hal is praised in Christchurch; plundered 
Woburn breeds a Russell. 

Look at France's half-fledged eaglet, gazing with un¬ 
dazzled eye 

On the sunbeams of his glory,—and the Orleans 
property. 

Look at Prussia's champion-heroes, men in freedom's 
tale immortal. 

Chalking ‘‘national possession" on their tyrant's 
palace portal. 
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Xook at England’s Church Commission, holy work 
by Bishops blest, 

Half your Chapters burked already; Blandford’s bill 
will do the rest. 

If you bandy rights and duties, great reforms will 
ne’er begin. 

Gi\e the cards a thorough shuffle: cut again; first 
knave to win. 

J. D. ’Tis in vain, I see, to argue. Modern light 
must have its way. 

Public morals sapped and rotted, knaves must even 
win the day. 

Fare thee well. Should after-ages bring to pass the 
scene foretold, 

When our future is a memory, and our days are days 
of old; 

When New Zealand’s travelled native from some 
ruined arch looks down 

On old Thames’s silent current, London’s desolated 
town; 

On the banks no groaning warehouse, on the stream 
no flag unfurled, 

Where the modern Carthage traded long ago with 
half a world; 

Then if History’s bitter lesson wake the patriot’s 
anxious care, 
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Thus the warning voice may mingle in the accents 
of his prayer. 

Thou that hold’st the fate of nations in the scales of 
Justice weighed, 

Not alone Against foreign armies, Against ourselves 
we ask thy aid. 

Never may my country’s counsels traffic’s sordid spirit 
feel, 

Selling birthrights, cheapening pottage, trading with 
a nation’s weal. 

Never may a craven pilot at our vessel’s helm preside. 

Swayed by mob-tongued agitation,taking demagogues 
for guide, 

Truckling to the voice of faction, listening for the 
loudest cry, 

Gauging pressures, measuring noises, what to grant 
and what deny. 

Never may the scoundrel maxims^* of a money¬ 
making band 

Pawn the charter of our freedom, blight the . sinews 
of our land. 


* “ A penny saved is a penny got: 

1 inn to this scoundrel maxim kecpeth he, 

Ne of its rigour will he bate a jot, 

TiU it has quench’d his fire, and banished his pot." 

Castle of Indolence. 
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Thou u-hose gifts are might and wisdom, purge from 
mists my country’s eyes; 

Teach her in the hour of trial where alone her safety 
lies; 

Bid her scorn the shout of faction, hid her spurn 
the lust of pelf, 

Trusting still through good and evil in her God and 
in herself. 

And if ever public feeling, led by selfish tongues 
astray, 

Gloat o^er traffic’s heaped-up riches, smile when 
Church and State decay, 

Though our blindness ask our curses, still do Thou 
vouchsafe to bless, 

Spare us England’s tradesmen-senate, spare her 
cotton-spun success. 


THE END. 

t 
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PREFACE. 


It is not impossible that some of my readers (if I 
have any) may accidentally have met with an epistle 
in Latin verse, known among scholars as the “ Ars 
Poetica.” It was written many years ago by an 
Italian gentleman, named Flaccus, and originally 
published (I believe by the Brothers Sosii) at Rome. 

As I have adopted for the present verses the title 
of the pamphlet in question, I here beg to state 
most distinctly, that in all other respects, the two 
publications will be found to differ materially. 

As regards the epistle of the foreigner, opinions 
seem divided: for while some critics have regarded 
it superficially as a desultory composition, others, 
again, study it profoundly as a systematic treatise 
on poetry. But in whatever light we may consider it, 
one thing, at least, is certain—that the advice which 
it offers, and the rules which it lays down, have long 
been treated with neglect and contempt by English 
poets in general, and Oxford undergraduates in par¬ 
ticular, Under these circumstances the following 


im 
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PREFACE. 


irreguliir remarks on rhyming have been penned in 
tlie hope that tliey may prove more suitable to the 
present time,tlian the obsolete notions and exploded 
theories of the well-meaning but mistaken Italian. 

In conclusion the author would say: 

“ Perchance e'en I may prejudice beguile, 

Percliance e’en I may win one pouting smile : 

And truth, too rudely liarped in strains like tliesc, 
At least be pardoned, though it fail to please.” 



THE OXFOKD ARS POETICA. 


5ceHC—Ultima Tliule (wherever that is). 

Speakers — Jones, a public-school boy: soon to be like 
Smith, an Oxford man. 

They meet unexpectedly and shake hands. 


J. Ah! Smith, old fellowj whoM have thought to 
meet 

A fast Oxonian in this slow retreat ? 

How wags the world, these long vacation-days ? 
S. *'Onine Serenuin/^ as the poet says. 

Here, with my coach (who really is a true brick. 
Though he will fast according to the rubric) 

I grind the Organon of Aristotle,* 

As dull as—either of the Brothers Cottle.f 

That wonderful man, Roger Bacon, declared that, if he 
could, he would have burnt the whole books of Aristotle. 
'Quia eorum studium non est nisi temporis amissio, et causa 
erroris, et multiplicatio ignorantiie. ’ ^Varren's Lily and the 
Bee, p. 135, note. 

Alas! that in such a case we are obliged to take the will for 
the deed. 

t " Amos and Joseph Cottle, once sellers of books they did 

not write, and aRerwards writers of books they did not sell.”— 
UORD Byrok. 
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THE OXFORD ARS POETICA. 


But change the ungenial subject for—a weed: 
Bryant or Lopez ? These are good, indeed,— 
Good, genuine, wholesome lettuce-leaf. I’m told, 
Steeped in tobacco-juice and tightly rolled; 

Like vegetable mummies, doctored well, 

Of foreign aspect and fallacious smell.* 

J. But what of Oxford ? I was grieved to hear 
Your grand heroics did not pay this year; 

You said you’d practised writing false sublime. 
Melodious clap-trap, namby-pamby rhyme, 

Until I deemed the happy knack you’d caught 
Of spinning lays unsullied by a thought. 

* The subject of ri^ar.v—their vileuess and their dearness — 
possesses a melancholy ititerest for every member of tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford: and ue are assured by many Camhridge 
gentlemen that the same heart-rending state of affairs—as 
regards tobacco—prevails also in their university. A clever 
scholar, in allusion to Bacon, the bestof the Cambridge tobacco¬ 
nists, has the following patlietic lines : 

“ I’ervigil ecce Baco fiirvi depromitab area, 

Splcndidius quiddam solito, plenumque saporem 
Laudat, et antiqua jurat de stirpe Jamaicje. 

0! fumosc puer! nimium 3ie crede Baconi, 

Manillas vocat: hoc pnetexit nomine caules.” 

If we here mention the name of Dumpier ffrcu’as an Oxford 
tobacconist, it is merely to record tlie plaintive remark of a 
duped undergraduate with respect (or rather disrespect) to his 
cigars-viz., that “ the longer he kept them the dumpier they 
grew." In conclusion, we may remark that cigars are decidedly 
not Castle's forte. 
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S. Jones, please to donH: your tone is far too merry, 
With me the subject is a sore one—very. 

J. Vfhutw&stht subject? How distressed you seem! 
S. Egyptian Thebes in ruins,was the theme— 

J. But, I suppose—excuse my rude hilarity— 
Boeotian* Thebes inspired the generality. 

S, Jones, you have hit it: still, Pd fain suggest 
’Tis always something to be called the best. 

J. Oh! wise young judge! But who decides the prize. 
Whence come the dons deemed critically wise ? 

S. One the Vice Chancellors picked man is reckoned, 
A real live Poetry-Professor’s second: 

(He’s shady—rather —see his Derby strain)! 

Last come the. Orator and Proctors twain. 

J. Excuse my calling such arrangement stuff: 

The Rhyme-Professor may be well enough j 
But not Apollo’s self could hope to find 
A pair of Proctors with poetic mind; 

And Public Orators, (your Oxford sort) 

Have far less taste for poetry than—port. 

* “ BcBotum in crasso jurares acre natos.” 

Horace, //., £pist. i., v. 244. 

(( u Arnold, a AVestminster Re^'iewer saya: 

He is vastly superior in poetical ability to his master in 
poet^, the Oxford Profmor, if we may judge of the latter by 
hxe Inetallation Ode, lately reciledf-Westminster Review, 
duly, 1863, p. 273. 
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THE OXFORD ARS POETICA. 


But don’t be beaten: have another shy— 

Write for* “The Martyrs of—” S. It’s all my 
e}e. 

Twice have I written to the standard— 

And twice has downier nonsense gained the 
crown. 

But tliough I tiiink it a colossal do, 

I still can tell vou of a thing or two: 

Yes, though I’ve failed, ignobly failed, like 
Winkle, 

A would-be swell. I’ll give my friends a M'rinkle. 

Of late years Ruins have been all the rage. 

And frenzied bards have libelled on their page 
Thebes, Petra, Nineveh : they show no pity. 

But ruin utterly each ruined city. 

“ The spirit of Eld is on me,”t one declares. 

As round great Nineveh tlie spooney stares: 

“ Lions,” he sees, “ frowning a tawny red, 

“ With regal height, majestic human head,” 

And kindly bids us, “read, where grasses play 
“Those arrow-angled words thick-wrought on 
baken clay.” 

* “ Tlie Martyrs nf \’ionnc and Lyons ” is the subject for the 
NeH'dijfatc of 1U54. 

t C'f. Niiieveli. Xewdigate 18ol. ^\’e need not say that any 
lines here quoted are copied correctly from the original poems. 
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Ill 


Another paints, in Turkey-carpet style,* 

“ The flashing torrent of the dark-blue Nile, 

That pours its mass of waters plunging o’er 
The headlong cataract with a (dreadful!) “roar, 
’Mid spray that falls” {my voice with rapture 
lingers) 

“ Like lilies scattered down from ivory fingers, 

Or ’’ (here the poet soars on eagle-plume) 
“Theglisteningdew-dropsfrom the roses’ bloom.”t 

Poor little muse! the graceful darling, bless her, 
Charmed ***** grave dullard and the Rliynie 
Professor j— 

* “ His writing bears the same relation to poetry wliich a 
1 urkey carpet bears to a picture. There are colours in a Turkey 
carpet out of which a picture might be made. Tlierc are words 

in Mr.-’s writing which, when disposed in certain order and 

combinations, have made, and will again make, good poetry.”— 
Macaulays Essay on Bolert Montgomery. 

tCf.“ The Ruins of Egyptian Thebes.” 1853. The first 
poem in blank verse which ever gained the Newdigate. May it 
be the last (of the sort!) We may say (with Pope) of the writer 
quoted in the text, that 

Motley images his fancy strike. 

Figures ill pair’d and similes unlike." 

He seems, indeed, to have adopted Swift’s ad\’ice. You must 
bring things to a likeness which have not the least conformity 
m nature; which is properly crcah'on, and the very business of 
a poet, as his name implies.” 

I^n the words of Fadladeen, from his fondness for flowers 
and for birds, 1 would venture to suggest that a florist or a bird- 
catcher is a much more suitable calling for him than a poet.” 
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Indeed, the latter thought her rather greats 
Her song was, oh! so like his Newdigate, 

Nugae canorae, sugar-candy verse, 

Sickening to read, hear, copy, or rehearse. 

“ Bright islands laugh beneath the rosy beam, 
And blushing fruits and golden flow’rets gleam. 
Through palmy groves voluptuous breezes blow. 
And gardens smile^ and shining rivers flow.”* 
These last four rhymes are Claughton^s every 
line. 

So pray, for God^s sake, do not think them 
mine^ 

J. But don^t Oxonians deem such verse absurd ? 

S, No: 'tis Jine writing: truly,the word. 

Oh! for some bold, sonorous Billingsgate, 

Such nauseous trash in fitting terms to rate; 
Some cabman’s copious rhetoric, to abuse 
This iostephanous and tawdry muse. 

This cheap, loud style—this meretricious taste 
Which will sport diamonds, if they’re only 
paste! 

* Cf. “ Voyages of Discovery to tlie Polar Regions.” Newdi¬ 
gate, 1821). By the present Professor of Poetry. There are, 
nevertheless, some good passages in the poem : but we may say 
of tlie Newdigate writer what Foote said of U'hitfield; “ Like 
the cow after giving a pailful of milk, he is apt to kick it down 
again.” He is not equal to a sustained flight 
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So the rude Indian,* not content to wear 
Rings in his ears, and ringlets in his hair, 

Strives, by vain show, all rivals to eclipse, 

And thrusts vile trinkets through his nose and 
lips! 

But should a ruined city e’er again 
Stir your ambition and distract your brain, 

Pray don’t forget, amid the “ desert lone,” 

That “Desolation rears her giant throne; 

She always hitherto has done so, and 
Such harmless privilege revered should stand. 

So have I seen some female fix with care 
Her stall of apples near a London square; 

Soon known to all the Peelers on the beat, 

In secret triumph she retains her seat. 

(This by the way: 1 thought that it would be a 
Pity to stifle such a bright idea.) 

Commence with lines that musically tell 
How grieved you feel that such a city fell; 

Pile up the agony, and then pretend 
To pay the place a visit with a friend; 

* “ They cast sugar aud spice upon every dish that is served 
at the table, like those Indians not content to wear earrings at 
the fit and natural place of the ears, hut theywill thrust jewels 
through their nose, because they will be sure to be fine .”—Sir 
P- Sidney’s Defence of Poeey, p. 74. 

+ Cf. Any Newdigate you please, which has anything at all 
to do with ruins. 

16 >« 


Q 
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Contrast its present with its former state, 

And sigh with pathos, “ Such is glory’s fate.” 

Talk of vast columns slowly crumbling there, 

Of moss-grown temples e’en in ruin fair; 

If there’s no moss, “no columns crown the scene, 
Clasped by pale ivy, decked with myrtles green,” 
To twenty verses no* prefixed should be, 
Minutely telling all you didrCt see: 

If there are sculptures throw in for the money 
A neatly written “catalogue raisonne.” 

As a fast London man perhaps you’re kfiown, 
Who’d hang himself if left one hour alone, 

Who spends his days at billiards, (like a brick,) 
His nights at Bob’s, the Blue Posts, or the Pic: 
N^importe; the ecstatic transports of a poem 
Change a man’s tone so, that we scarcely know 
him. 

So say—“ ’tis sweet to shun the haunts of man, 
The busy life that recks not of its span,” 

• We borrow’ a note on this point from the author of 
“ Nineveh " (not the Ncwdi^jate): If that phase of the beauti¬ 
ful, in the expression ofwliich the poet particularly excels, be 
appropriate to his theme, it is well; if it is not, he can prefix 
the monosyllabic “ no ” or “ not, ” and then proceed as though 
it were. If you are writing upon a shipwreck, and feel you 
can describe a cypress well, do so. Horace says do not— 

‘ mais nous avons change tout cela.’” 
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And—but you know the humbug that I mean, 

Or, if you don’t, you’re most intensely green. 

Have a soft moon itluming solemn aisles, 

Silvering the darkness with her icy smiles,* 

And ask the reader ’neath the ‘^argent ray” 

Amid the “mystic labyrinths” to stray, 

While owls, convivial birds! at midnight’s hour, 
Wail like the spirits of departed power. 

Simooms of course you’ll somehow introduce— 
I’ve known a mirage frequently of use— 

And have a troop of ^^diamond-etjed gazelles ”f 
{They cost you nothing) in the mountain dells; 
As, when the artist sketclied tlie vicar’s daughter, 
He daubed in (gratis) lots of sheep and water: J 
Camels, again, make pictures to the eye, 

(Their brown heads traced against a brazen 
sky,) 

But don’t let camels ever cross your lips. 

Politely mention them as “ desert-ships” 

And mind the desert is a sea of sand ”— 

It sounds so Oriental and so grand. 

* Cf. The Niger, Newdigate, 1860. 
t Cf. the Niger. 

t Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as many sheep as 

the painter could put in for nothing, Vicar of Wakefield, 

chap.xvi. 
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As for your ending—smiling through her tears 
Hope {it is usual) lifts the veil of years, 

And sees a vision of a glorious day, 

(But where or wherefore nobody can say,) 

Like the grand tableau in a Christmas play, 
Couleur de rose^ where all around is bright, 
Gauze flowers, glass jewels, artificial light! 

Perchance some hero claims a flatt’ring line, 

Call him “ the richest gem from Glory’s minef* 
And swear (why not?) that when “a nation’s love 
Rears the tall column grateful thanks to prove. 
Ages unborn shall read the deathless scroll. 

And spurn the ignoble joys of Pleasure’s bowl.” 
If you’re a simpleton, whom thinking bothers, 

Draw forth your own by taking thoughts from 

« 

others,! 

Just as dry pumps, though worked for hours, 
must fail. 

Till filled with water from some friendly pail. 
There’s not the least dishonesty in this. 

Though saints (and sinners too) the system hiss: 
Show me some cause for all their squeamish ire, 

I liglit my candle at my neighbour’s fire, 

* Cf. The Battle of the Nile, Newdigate, 1844: where the 
nonsense quoted actually occurs, 
t Cf, the Appendix, on Plagiarism. 
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Has then my property that neiglibour’s grown, 

Is wick, wax, flame, or candle less my own ? 

Crib,* therefore, mildly; and selections make 
From standard writers for your readers^ sake. 

Be gaudy, gorgeous: scorn all sober strictures, 
And let your poem rival Turner’s pictures, 

Those later daubs I mean, which might be taken 
For brilliant plates of spinach, eggs, and bacon, 
Or for a lobster-salad richly mixed. 

And by some magic on the canvas fixed! 

(N.B. I say it with all due respect, 

But still—one master-piece I recollectf 

* Observing a volume in his gondola, with a number of 
paper marks between the leaves, 1 inquired of him what it 
was. ‘ Only a book,’ he answered, ‘ from which I am trying to 
crib, as I do ivhenever I can: and that’s the way I get the 
character of an original poet.’ "—Moore's lifeofByron, p. 420, 
t think it was a picture of Venice: we are sure it had a 
motto from the MS. Fallacies of Hope. But let the reader turn 
in di^st from our blasphemies to the grandiloquence of Mr. 
Rushin. And Turner, gloriousinconception, unfathomable 
m knowledge, soliUry in power, with the elements waiting upon 
his will, and the night and the morning obedient to his call: 
sent as a prophet of God to reveal to man the mysteries of His 

universe,sUudingliketbegreatangelofthe Apocalypse,clothed 

with a cloud, with a rainbow upon his head, and ivith the sun 
and store given into his hand.” Had Mr. Ruakin not written 
a ewdigate (1839), we doubt whether lie would ever have 
penned this hyperbolical humbug! 

In politer terms, but ivith exactly the same meaning, a re- 
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Where a tall cat, bright green and no mistake, 
Was blandly walking on a crimson lake!) 

Sometimes affect a Tennysonian tone, 

Your style unnatural, and your sense unknown. 
Describing fairy splendors” in a trance 
Ail orbviy into act and circumstance”* 

Thus you can prove you think no verses good 
M Inch aim at being coarsely understood,! 

And that true poetry triumphant reigns 
In vague, half-meaning, coyly-hinting strains. 

viewer in “The Times” (Mr. Philipps, we believe) writes: 
“ False or turgid imagery is indeed the besetting sin of this 
most eloquent but dangerously fluent writer. The language, 
and the power of discerning remote resemblances, of which he 
is so great a master, sometimes master him, and carry him be¬ 
yond the border of the sublime into theconflues of the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom. "—Cf. “TheTimes,” September 24tli, 1853. 
* Cf. The Ruins of Egj-ptian 'Iliebes, Newdigate, 1853. 
t Cf. Archer Gurney’s “ Transcendentalists, ” p. 14. 

The followiug remarks (by a writer in the “ Foreign Review ”) 
on Goethe’s Helena, may siot unaptly beapplicd to some of the 
poets of the present day: “ Helena is enveloped in a certain 
mystery, under coy disguises, which, to hasty readers, may be 
not only offensively obscure, but altogether provoking and im¬ 
penetrable. Neitheris thisanything newwith Goethe. Often 
has he produced compositions, both in prose and verse, which 
bring critic and commentator into straits, or even to a total 7ion- 
plus. In truth the outward meaning seems unsatisfactory 
enough, were it not that ever and anon we are reminded of a 
cunning, manifold meaning, w’hich lies hidden under it; and 
incited by capricious beckonings to evolve this more completely 
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If with propriety you can (or can’t) 

Stick in your poem some preposterous rant, 

Some minor-theatre, mob-honoured phrase 
Of turgid compliment in woman^spraise; 

Such maudlin bombast deafening plaudits wins, 
And serves to cloak a multitude of sins. 

Balance with care the periods of your song 
In language antithetically strong, 

And point conceits, too trivial e’en to be 
Fit for an epigram ov jeu-d^esprit,^ 

One truth at least Oxonians can’t deny— 
Alliteration’s always an/ally; 

Else why this line so “ common and unclean,” 
“The horseman’s captain and theharem’s queen ? ”f 


from its quaint concealment,'* In the next page the reviewer 
adds, ** nay, after all, no perfect clearness may be attained, but 
only various approximations to it; hints and half-glances of a 
meaning; which is still shrouded in vagueness."—Foreign Fevieic, 
No. 2, p. 430. 


Cf. also The Times’ ” review of Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam.’’ The man who is not intelligible is not intelligent, as a 
rule. Si non vis intelligi, non debes legi. 

For an illustration of our meaning we may refer to the 
Burning of Moscow, Newdigate, 1835, where we read 
City of princes! dost thou weep alone, 

And, like the Phrygian matron, mourn in stone f ” 

Could any passage possibly be in worse ta8te.> How different 
from Byron’s » Niobe of Nations! ” 


t Cf. Feast of Belshazzar, Newdigate, 1852. 
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Neglect'both sense and syntax for the sound:* 
What if you^re foggy ? you’ll be thought profound. 
But smooth you must be: by Sir Roger’s will 
Men spout their verse, vox et prxterea nil. 

And since in Oxford sound is everything. 

Poems are judged like shillings—iy their ring! 

To minor points, with sorrow be it said, 

Too strict attention never can be paid. 

Don’t spare your dashes -or your semicolons; 

(Fools by these aids have often passed for Solons) 
And let eacli sentence, by anticipation 
Conclude with full-sized notes of admiration!! 
Such are the hints, which I presume to offer, 
Sneered at, no doubt, by many an empty scoffer: 
But, since I speak upon mature reflection, 

Copy each maxim, follow each direction, 

And (if I only had it) I would stake 
The Koh-i-noor against a Banbury cake, 

* Dryden’s opinion on this point seems rather different: 

“ ^\’hate’er you write of pleasant or sublime, 

Always let sense accompany your rhyme; 

Falsely they seem each other to oppose, 

Rhyme should be made with reason's laws to close.” 

t “'fhey make a verse as smooth and soft as cream: in 
which there is no torrent, scarcely stream. You may sound 
these wits, and find the depth of them with your middle finger.” 
—Observations on Poetry, from Ben Jonsons Discoveries, 
p. 90. 
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That in two years you’ll spout within the Sheldon 
Kid-gloved, white-chokered, amid shouts of “Well 
done.” 

How few Oxoniano in these sluggish times, 

Can scribble even mediocre rhymes! 

How few (thank God) have published! I can 6x 
On the dull names of only five or six, 

And of these few, the reader finds, alas! 

Each one and every one a helpless ass.* 

A Wadham youth his calling late mistook, 

And “on the waters cast” a little book, 

But when he sought his publisher (for gold ?) 

He “found it after many days ”—unsold. 

The price was dear: the volume vtry thin, 

{Not that men deemed that accident a sin) 


TrosTyriusvemihi nuUo discrimineagetur." I will not 
t erefore be deterred from expressing my admiration of Mr. 
Arnolds “Poems, Narrative and Lyrical,” by the circum¬ 
stance that I gladly number that gentleman among my 
personal friends. His volume has been so favourably received 
by the public and reviewed by the criUcs, that praise of mine 

It Iv w'f superfluous. Mr. Arnold of course is 
without faults. These, time and attention will probably 

rKebl of poetry since Milman 

nd Keble has made so brilliant and successful a debut. 


R 
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His rhymes were quaint, and though most me¬ 
lancholy, 

Chimed like the bells upon the cap of Folly:* 

A candid public damned the poet’s whims, 

And thought “ fVhose Poems ” smacked of W atts’s 
Hymns”! 

Example’s worse than precept. Let us trace 
The liorrid consequence of such a case. 

* Our readers will (it is hoped) readily excuse the tender¬ 
heartedness which prevents us from naming the writers quoted 
in these notes. 'Jbe cruelty of exposing them would really be 
too inhuman. 

One extract from the Wadham author will he found amply 
sufficient. It is from a piece entitled “ The Miser’s Funeral,’* 
and is positively intended to be serious. Cf. p. 22, “ Whose 
Poems" Pickering, 1851. 

"At length the crowd, 

With a shout as loud 
As the deafening roar 
Of a seventy-four— 

— Pounder in time of war, 

Sweeping on like a whirlwind’s blast 
Force the barrier to yield at last. 

M'ith a horrid crash « 

And a fearful smash ; 

Cross-bars creaking, 

Hinges squeaking, 

Mothers calling 
To children falling 
‘ Quiet ’ and bawling, 

Riot and brawling, 

And sounds appalling,” &c., &(u 

+ Query, IVhat’s his Hymns?—Prm/er’f rfmV. 
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Another driveller spake on Wadham^s liint, 

And rushed with wild delirium into print: 

And if Oxonians want a screaming laugh 
At a small volume’s every paragraph, 

Let me advise them (as a friend) to go 
To Messrs. Piper, Paternoster-row; 

There they may taketheir money from their purses, 

And buy (God help them) “Autumn Evening 
Verses; 

If that small Vol. its readers does not kill, 

All I can say is —nothing ever will. * 

’ Any extract from any part of the book will fully justify 
our language respecting it. At p. 6 wc read 

“ file sleeper wakens with a sense of paiu, 

Awakens to an unsuggestive >voe, 

Between hit outward senset and his brain 
The tortures of his weary footsteps grow. 

Where pain is, thought can hold no middle place, 

But brooding close refects Us pain once more, 

Or flying forward through an untried space, 

Seeks fancied welcome on a fancied shore. 

without meaning that the level glance 
Rises so sweetly o’er earth's rounded floor, 

■^nd motioned forward in a thoughtless trance, 

Pierceth Beaven till it pauseth to adore." 

One stanza from a lyric called “ Noon ’* (p. 14) and we have 

CIOZIO ! u > oi* • «« 

1 IS eve in Heaven! 0! Let it be, 

It is so sweet to think that there, 

^Vheu Earth moves onward bitterly, 

Repose k-letting down her hair." 

ertet of the jury (without retiring) “Temporary (?) insanity." 

or tie amusement of our readere we will now extract a few 
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More I could add: perhaps Pve said enough 
To siiow that Oxford poetry is—stuff. 

Think then, how vexed poetic dons must feel 
When Oxford wits thus flag in rhyming zeal, 
And trash, with which each Newdigate abounds, 
Is deemed equivalent to twenty pounds. 

“ orient pearls at random strung,” from “ Poems, by a Member 
of the University of Oxford. Oxford: W. Graham.” At p. 14 
we have “ Tlie Suicide."— 

“ No hollow (ear above my bier, by hollow friendship shed, 
Shall provoke my bones 
To rebuke their moans 
In the sea all stiff and dead." 

We know nothing equal to this “ hollow tear ” except Bunn’s 
^‘hollow hearts that wore a mask." Well may the author 
write at p. 76, “ Song of the Madman,”— 

“ My foolish brains are whirling, whirl! 

MTiirl! whirl! round they whirl!" 

At p. 77 of tlie same song (and we may here notice that 
several of the madman’s papers in verse seem to have been 
published by his executor among these poems) we have the 
following: 

“ At her forehead I aimed a blow! 

Did I? No! I didn’t! No! 

Tis over now : her race is run. 

False moon ! you fool! I am the sun! 

Hurrah ! for the sun’s eclipse: 

In strength I roll from pole to pole 
Apollo's large poetic soul!— 

Beat me not—I will be still! 

I will be still! I’m sure I will." 

Jam satis! 
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Oh ! ever thus,* we’ve noted with despair 
That price and value on proportion bear, 

Thus from our first matriculation day 
We undergraduates see our hopes decay! 

We never bought a hack of Oxford fame, 

But soon Bucephalus (the brute!) went lame, 

We never ticked a box of Bryant’s best 
To soothe ourselves or gratify a guest, 

But when we’d lighted the deceptive weed, 

And tried to smoke it—it was vile indeed— 

While oft, of swindling companies the sport, 

We quaff weak blacking^ though we pay for port! 

But lest you think Pm scarcely fit to teach, 

Or that I fail to practise what I preach, 

Pll read a trifle, modelled on the type 
Of Oxford poems, to an Old Black Pipe. 

* The reader may compare the lament of Hinda in “ Lalla 
Rookh:” 


“ Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour,” &c. 



THE VETERAN PIPE: 

2> IT in op. 

Hie niger est: hunc tu, Fumose, caveto. 

Horace, Sat. IV. 85. 


Reeking more awfully than words can tell 
With lowly shag’s unmitigated smell, 

Sublimely blackened by the smoke of years, 

Thy form, oh ! silver-mounted Pipe, appears: 
Shrined in a case, “ thine occupation gone,”* 

Pipe, such as cabman or as sweep might own! 

Think not of Meerschaum is that bowl—away 
Ye fond enthusiasts! it is common clay. 

With Milo stamped, perchance by Milo’s hand. 

And for a tizzy purchased in the Strand. 

Rich is the praise the grave Churchwarden earns,f 
And justly prized the Cutty Pipe of Burns ; 

* Cf. Othello, Actiii. Sc. 3. ** Othello’soccupation’sgone.” 
Here applied (not improperly) to the pipe in question, as being 
what Charles Lamb calls the little chimney-sweep —an inno- 
cent blackness.” 

t The churchwardens here meant are of pipe (not mortal) 
clay; though the praise that the latter sometimes earn is 
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Famed are the clays of Iiiderwick, and fair 
The pipes of Fiolet, from St. Oiner: 

But oh! not these, though bards their praises 
hymn, 

Grotesquely curt, or elegantly slim; 

Not German bowls, where glowing art displays 
Nymphs sweetly modest, but—without their stays— 
Not the calm calumet the Indian smokes, 

Judicious Hookahs* or superb Chibouques, 

Not pipes which spring, like Venus, from the sea. 
Mere shamSy'f sheer mockeries compared with thee, 
Can move the soul or breathe a charm like thine, 
Thou pipe of clay for earthly too divine! 

doubtless equally great. T<ic/iiJpiot' fif. The bishop preaching 
in Oxford (not long ago) had occasion to speak to a certain 
churchwarden who shall be nameless. Among other searching 
questions he asked him “ Was there much fornication and 
other deadly sin committed in his parish ? ” llie wretched man 
was in a fix. If, thought he, I say no, the bishop will perhaps 
excommunicate me for being too slow, if, again, 1 say yes, he 
will very likely blow up me for the peccadilloes of the u'hole 
parish. I must hit the medium. He did so, and replied 
coyly, but at the same time knowingly, (not without a confi¬ 
dential and significant wink at the bishop,) “ Well, pretty 
fairish, my lord.” 

We have not ventured to alter the time-honoured epithet 
M Hooker: we should as soon think of not calling Bede 

enerable; though, to tell the truth, nobody seems to know why 
he he'd venerable. 

t ifeer^cAaumj? ficume de mer, or foam of the sea. A 
popular error, hut perhaps admissible in rhyme. 
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What though weak fools thine oily streams con¬ 
demn 

With sleepy gurgle rippling up the stem, 

What though old smokers ominously dread 
Pains in the stomach, swimmings in the head, 

And that last stage of cataleptic trance, 

When floor, chairs, tables, all appear to dance— 
Can Memory banish from her nose thy fumes 
Breathed morn, noon, eve, around some Oxford 
rooms. 

What time I puffed—all earthly cares above— 

Like classic Parr, * or cloud-compelling Jove, 

And sipped or swigged—thy raptures to endear— 

A cup of coffee or a pint of beer ? 

Shall bigot prejudice thy charms attack, 

Because thou stinkest, and thy form is black,f 
Or shall I spurn thee in thy ripe old age, 

Friend of the student, solace of the sage?I 

* Dr. Parr was allowed his pipe when he dined with the first 
gentleman in Europe {?) George the Fourth: and when refused 
the same indulgence by a lady at whose house he was staying, 
he told her “she was the greatest tobacco-stopper he had ever 
met with.” 

t Cf. Merchant of Venice, Act. ii. Sc. 1, 

“ Mislike me not for my complexion.” 

X A list of the great men who have been great smokers would 
be very curious. Isaac Barrow said “smoking helped his 
tliinking.” Ne»vton proposed marriage to a lady with his pipe 
in his hand—and in a momentof forgetfulness popped the lady’s 
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Oft have I wooed thee after classic toil, 

Soothed by thy vapour, gladdened by thine oil,* 

And traced, while nestling in a dreamy chair, 

Shapes in the coals, and castles in the air: 

Oft has the incense, curling from thy bowl. 

As from an altar, tranquillized niy soul, 

Called up great thoughts with double first class rife, 
And cheered the bleak monotony of life, 

Till scarce I deemed e’en-’s lectures slow, 

And Aldrich (d—d old rascal) seemed like Cicero! 

And thus—1 love thee: and though now no more 
I quaff thine oil’s Nepenthe, as of) 'ore, 

finger into the burning bowl instead of popping the question iii 
the proper way. Charles Lamb, in his “ Farewell to Tobacco,” 
goes so far as to say, 

“ For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die.” 

The following lines de7iouncing tobacco are from a curious 
satire written (we believe) by Joshua Sylvester, Gent., and 
entitled “Tobacco battered, and the Pipes shattered, by a 
Volley of Holy Shot thundered from Mount Helicon: ” 

“ Of all the plants that Tellus’ hosom yields, 

In groves, gladw, gardens, marshes, mountains, fields, 
None so pernicious to man’s life is known 
^ is Macco, saving hemp alone: 

But in them both a slrangling virtue note, 
both of them doo worke upon the throte; 

A without, the other, 

Aud th’ one prepareth work unto the tother!” 

^Ve^dof "oiltomake a man of a cheerful countenance.” 

•s oil, however, and the pipe oil to which allusion is made, 
ore (we have reason to think) of an entirely different nature. 
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Still does thy form enchant, thy memory please, 
Recalling hours of innocence and ease: 

And oh! whene’er with other pipes I meet, 
More gaudy doubtless, but perchance less neat, 
Still shall their beauties all unheeded be. 

And clay and meerschaumjyield the palm to thee; 
Still shall that old aroma from thy bowl, 

Steal o’er my brain with subtle, sweet control, 
And still my faltering accents sing thy praise. 
The boast of Milo, and the king of clays! 

Twaddle * like this, no better and no worse, 

Is more than good enough for Oxford verse: 

By this you’ll charm the five Dons who adjudicate. 
And in an easy canter win the Newdigate. 

* Those gentlemen who intend to write for the Newdigate 
this year, will not be displeased to read the following lines, 
which contain more sound than, and nearly as much sense as, 
the generality of the Oxford Poems. They are said to have been 
written by poor Nat Lee; but as we quote from memory, they 
may not be given quite correctly. Here theyare, however, such 
as we remember them 

Oft have 1 seen a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim through tlic zenith of a slipshod hat; 

While Neptune, sailing in the western Barge, 

Gave to great Hancock’s man a special charge 
To drive full-lilt against subjunctive mood. 

And fatten padlocks on Antarctic food : 

'Vbile to suck infants’ blood, with horrid strides, 

A d—d potatoe on a whirlwind rides! 

These verses are certainly as good as the dissonant doggerel 
quoted from Whose Poems ?” 
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PLAGIARISM. 

Dr. Johnson calls plagiarism one of the most re¬ 
proachful if not the most atrocious of literary crimes. 
As it is a crime too frequently perpetrated in tlie 
generality of Newdigates, we may perhaps be excused 
for saying a few words on the subject. 

‘*It is a favourite theme of laborious dulness/* 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘^to trace coincidences between 
two writers, because they appear to reduce genius of 
the higher order to the usual standard of humanity; 
and, of course, to bring the author nearer to a level 
with his critics.” True as this remark undoubtedly 
IS, it is at the same time wholly inapplicable to the 
case of Newdigates, inasmuch as “genius of tlie 
higher order,” or indeed of any order at all, is seldom, 
if ever, discernible in these poems. We are perfectly 
aware how unfounded charges of plagiarism frequently 
are, and how from the nature of things we must 
occasionally, in writing, adopt the sentiments and 
diction of another. Certain phrases must inevitably 
he used in order to be natural: for as Bishop Hurd 
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remarks, “ there are in every language some current 
and authorized forms of speech which can hardly be 
avoided without affectation, and thus it will be true 
of particular expressions that they are left in com¬ 
mon to all writers, and can be claimed as matters of 
property by none.’^ 

It would be as foolish therefore in a writer uni¬ 
formly to steer clear of these expressions, as it would 
be for A, wiien he meets B, to rack his brains for an 
originally-turned phrase, instead of greeting him 
with the accustomed d^ye do?” 

Again we may unwittingly publish thoughts and 
even language which are not self-produced, but sim¬ 
ply the results of impressions previously derived 
from other writers, which have insensibly become 
interwoven with the texture of our minds. The 
acquisitions of memory may be mistaken for the 
creations of imagination. We may forget that we 
remember. As a notable example of the truth of 
this assertion we may point to Dr. Parr. We are 
told: ^‘His memory, full fraught with all that he 
had collected from books, was so faithful in preser¬ 
ving and so prompt in producing its treasures, that 
when he sat down to compose, it seemed as if the 
sentiments and language of others rushed, like a 
resistless torrent, upon him, and overpowered, or at 
least obstructed, all his attempts at original thinking. 
He found it easier to adopt the ideas and combina- 
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tions of ideas, so deeply imprinted by frequent read¬ 
ing on his mind, than to strike out new trains of 
reflection for himself.” This was the consequence 
of having what Petronius calls ‘‘mens ingenti lite- 
rarum flumine inundata.” But we may be plagiarists 
(though unconsciously) without having this mind: 
even when giving to the world opinions and re¬ 
flections that we have never either heard or read, 
and which we ourselves may have spun from our 
own brain. Unfortunately we have not been the 
first to spin them. The opinions are still correct, 
the reflections still beautiful: but their beauty wears 
the mellowness of autumn, not the bloom of spring. 
Sorrow for these truths occasioned the Hibernian 
complaint of Donatus, the grammarian, that “the 
ancients, confound them, had stolen all our best 
thoughts.” 

It will be seen that these remarks refer more to 
incidental coincidences, or what may be called antici¬ 
pations, than to artful imitations and intentional 
thefts. Our chief business now, however, is with 
Newdigate writers, who boldly, and without the 
slightest acknowledgment, appropriate the thoughts 
and language of other writers, and impudently en¬ 
deavour to pass them off as their own: or to others, 
less ingenuous, who commit a theft, and then alter 
or disfigure the stolen article to baflfle discovery and 
avoid detection. Burglars, in like manner, efface 
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from stolen spoons the crest and initials, which 
would lead to their conviction. But while we enter 
our protest against the traditional imagery and here¬ 
ditary similes of Oxford versifiers, we by no means 
wish to disparage that masterly art, which improves 
upon and perfects the suggestions thrown out by a 
previous writer, so as finally to leave that marbk 
which it found only brick. 

Let us not forget what Dryden said of Ben 
Jonsun: “He was a learned plagiary of all the ancient 
writers. You track him everywhere in their snow.^^ 
And again; “ He invades authors like a monarch, 
and what would be theft in other poets is only 
victory in him.” In the same manner La Bruyere 
said, “ que Despreaux paroissoit creer les pensees 
d’autruy.” The genius is indeed great which can 
breathe life and spirit into dry bones: but this is 
precisely the genius which Newdigate writers do not 
possess. On the contrary, they think with the 
witty Swift, that “ a provident poet cannot subsist 
without a common-place book. There you enter 
not only your original thoughts (which a hundred to 
one are few and insignificant), but such of other men 
as you think fit to make ijour own by entering them 
there. For take this for a rule, when an autlior is 
in your books, you have the same demand upon him 
for his wit as a merchant has for your money when 
you are in his.” We should undoubtedly believe 
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that there are such things as fountains even in 
Newdigates, but we have too often (as Coleridge 
says) to derive the rills we behold flowing, from a 
perforation made in some other man’s tank. This, 
however, is all assertion. Let us give a few proofs. 
As a notable instance of well-sustained and ingenious 
plagiarism, we may compare the Newdigate of 1827, 
on Pompeii, to Mr. Macaulay’s, Cambridge prize 
poem of 1819, on the same subject. 

But (to select a poem in every one’s hands), let 
us take " Heber’s Palestine.” The Edinburgh 
Remew (if we recollect rightly) pronounces it the 
only prize poem worth reading; we are surely, there¬ 
fore, not wrong in selecting it for consideration. 

In turning over its pages, every reader well versed 
in the English poets, will probably recognise some 
old acquaintances. We give the originals of half-a- 
dozen coincidences; each appropriation (be it ob¬ 
served) being from a different writer. 

Heber writes: 

“ Though thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin fall, 

And seas.of saud o’ertop thy mould’ring wall.” 

Goldsmith, before him, has, in his “Deserted 
Village,”— 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the logg grass o.’ertops the mould’ring wall.”. 
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Again, Heber writes of the Temple:— 

No workman steel, no ponderous axes rung; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.” 

While Cowper (in The Task, Book V.) speaks thus 
of the Empress of Russians ice-palace:— 

“ Silently as a dream the fabric rose; 

No sound of hammer or of axe was there.” 

We think the dream far superior to the palm. 

Again, Heberts line— 

“ The stoic tyrant’s philosophic pride,” 

is from Milton’s “ Paradise Regained,” Book IV,, 
where we find— 

“The stoic last in philosophic pride.” 

While the pleasing verses, 

“ Be his the life that creeps in dead repose, 

No joy that sparkles, and no tear that flows,” &c. 

are undoubtedly modelled on Pope’s lines in “ Eloisa 
to Abelard:” 

Thy life a long dead calm of fixed repose, 

No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows.” 

Heber describes the red-cross warriors in the 
line, 

Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame. 

But Dr. Johnson, before him, had described 
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“Swedish Charles’^ in The Vanity of Human 
Wishes: 

“ A frame of adamant, a soul of fire.” 

(By-the-bye, Moore, in “Tom Crib’s Memorial to 
Congress,” has a similar line to Heberts with respect 
to a fighting man: 

“ Uncowed, undamaged, to the sport he came, 

His limbs all muscle, and his soul all dame.”) 

But to return—a remarkable line in Heber’s 
poem— 

“ Lords of the biting axe, and beamy spear,” 

is clearly transferred from the page of Dryden:— Cf. 
Palamon and Ardte^ Book III. 

“ His double-biting axe and beamy spear." 

We might give other instances of probable, if not 
certain appropriation, on Heber’s part. These few, 
however, from different authors (as we before ob¬ 
served), will perhaps be sufficient. We have here 
given them not from any secret ill-nature, or from a 
wish to detract in the least from the undoubted 
merit of a well-known poem, but simply to prove our 
assertion, that the crime of plagiarism was perpe¬ 
trated in Oxford Poems. No one, surely, will be 
rash enough to say that the imitations and appro¬ 
priations pointed out above, are merely accidental 
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coincidences—not intentional petty larcenies. As it 
would be very tedious to quote more Newdigates, we 
will only give two additional instances to substan¬ 
tiate our original statement. 

In the “ Feast of Belshazzar” we meet with these 
lines: 

“ Whence came the anxious eye, the altered tone, 

The dull presentiment no heart would own ? 

May not the blood in every beating vein 

Have quick foreknou'/edge of the coming pain ? 

_ • 

Even as the prisoned silver, dead and dumb, 

Slirinks at cold winter’s footfall ere he come.”* 

At page 540 of Martin Chuzzlewit,” Dickens, 
writing of what he calls “the presentiment and 
vague fore-knowledge of impending doomy* continues, 
If there be jiuidSy as we know there are, wkichy 
conscious of a coming wind, or rain, or frosty will 
shrink and strive to hide themselves in their glass 
arteries, may not that subtle liquor of the blood 
perceive by properties within itself, that hands are 
raised to waste and spill it, and in the veins of men 
run cold and dull, as his did in that hour?” 

* Mr. Arnold adds, in a note on this passage, “alluding to • 
the quicksilver in the tube of the thermometer.” M^e would 
suggest, at the risk of being deemed hypercritical, that dead is 
by no means a good epithet for quicksilver, which, in the next 
line, is said to shrink; and also that dumb, as an epithet, is 
entirely useless and inapposite, except, indeed, as rhyming to 
come. 
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Again, in the “Ruins of Egyptian Thebes” we 
have the lines, 

“Tlie fight 

Slopes OQward, and the thick black cloud of smoke 
Wreathes up in volumes from the conquered town. 

This is a bare-faced theft from Macaulay^s Lays: 

''When he sees the thick black cloud of smoke 
Go up from the conquered town.” 

The Prophecy of Capys, Stanza XIX. 

One word more and we have finished. Bishop 
Hurd remarks, “ We can seldom decide on a plagia¬ 
rism without some external proof to assist in the 
discover}'. By external proof I mean the previous 
knowledge we have of the writer’s ability or induce¬ 
ment to imitate.” Let critics bear in mind this 
remark; but let loriters {and critics too) adopt the 
following as a universal rule: “Qui fatetur per quern 
profecerit, reddit mutuum: qui non fatetur, fur est.” 
In conclusion—if, reader, you are a writer and an 
intentional plagiarist; if, to borrow an expression of 
Martial, 

“ Stat contra djcitque tibi tua pagina, Fur es,” 

our indignation at your dishonesty is more than 
equalled by our pity for your remorse. For. we can 
imagine no torture more exquisite, no penance more 
severe, than the martyrdom you must endure, when 
the literary babe of another man, ungrateful for your 
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adoption of it, is perpetually upbraiding you with, 
“ Thou art not my father,^* 


NOTE. 

Lest the writer of these lines should himself be 
accused by some lynx-eyed reader of the very crime 
which he has been reprobating, he begs to state 
that several of his observations have before seen the 
light in a magazine article written by him a few 
years ago. 
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NOTES 

THE ADVICE TO A YOUNG REVIEWER 

p. 53, 1. 2 . golden rule . . . minor cajion. The play on 
‘golden’ and ‘canon’ would not he missed in 1807. The 
‘golden cauonries’ of Durham lasted to 1840. See p. 100, 
1. 1 n. 

p. 60,1.4. if (he plan of your lUvkw admits of seleelion. The 
selective policy of the Edinburgh was one of the grounds of 
complaint, and was particularly resented by the older Keviews 
(see p. 41). It had been emphatically announced in the 
Advertisement to the first number (Oct. 1802). 'I’lie Editors, 
the public was informed, ‘ wish their Journal to be distin¬ 
guished, rather for the selection, than for the number of its 
articles.’ 

p. 65,11. 8, 14. a common indictment ... an alias, Cp. 
p. 55,1. 16 : ‘ I would advise him, when he sits down to write, 
to place himself in the imaginary situation of a cross-examin¬ 
ing pleader.’ 'Flie Edinburgh, more than other journals, 
employed the language of the court-room and put authors in 
the dock. ‘ Mr. Southey’, in the first number, having, as one 
may say, committed Thalaba, is ‘brought before’ the Re¬ 
view ‘for judgement’. ‘We speak, of course,as judges’, 
says Jeffrey, in a letter of 4 Sept. 1804. The judge, unfor¬ 
tunately, too often exchanged the bench for the bar. 

, p- 70,1. 10. The sky-lark. Copleston was the first, so far 
as I know, to taunt Milton with the natural history of the sky¬ 
lark passage iu L'Allegro, doing in jest what Mark Pattison, 

some seventy years later, was to do in earnest (Milton, 1879, 
pp. 24-5). ' 

p. 72, 1. 23. Mr. Xexebury's shop-window. Tliis is Francis 
Newbery, son and successor of John Newbery (1713-67), ‘ the 
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philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul’s church-yard, who has 
written so many little books for children' (Vicar of Wakefield, 
ch. 18). 

p. 72,1.24. ifrs. ?’nmmer(1741-1810),likehercoutemporary 
Mrs. Barbauld, attempted to improve on Newbery after the 
governess manner. Lamb complained. 'Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff 
has banished all the old classics of the nursery; and the shop¬ 
man at Newbery’s hardly deigned to reach them off an old 
exploded corner of a shelf, when Mary asked for them. Mrs. 
B.’s and Mrs. Trimmer's nonsense lay in piles about.. . 
Science has succeeded to Poetry no less in the little walks of 
children than with men' (Letter to Coleridge, 23 Oct. 1802). 
Johnson, whose childish tastes had been nourished on an older 
stock of fiction, disapproved not only of these female 
innovations, but even of the efforts of honest Newbery 
himself. ‘ Babies do not want to hear about babies.’ 

I. 29. A«m, for ‘humbug’, seems to have dropped 
out bf use in the last fifty years. 'The italics are knowing 
and underline the joke. 

p. 74,1. 24. If it be true, as ice have heard 6;c. ‘As soon 
as the critic betrays, that he knows more of his author, than 
the author’s publications could have told him .. . his censure 
instantly becomes personal injury, his sarcasms personal 
insults. He ceases to be a critic . . . ’ (Coleridge, Biograpkia 
Literaria, ch. 21). The supposed earlier innuendo, on p. 71^ 
where petty capital is made of Milton’s published views on 
marriage, would escape censure by this ruling. 


PHRONTISTERION 

p. 81,1. 2. when cautious John Upset his coach. ‘John ’ is 
Lord John Russell; an instance of his caution will be found 
on p. 148. The upsetting of thecoach was an old story. Bulwer 
Lytton writes in The New Timon (1846): 
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Next cool, and all unconscious of reproach 

Comes the calm ‘ Johnny who upset the coach ’ (p. .30). 

The author of the phrase was Edward Stanley, wliom Lytton, 
in the same poem, calls ‘ the Hupert of delKite and who as 
Earl of Derby was soon to be Chancellor of the University. 
‘ John Russell has upset the coach ’, he wrote to Sir James 
Graham on 6 May, 1834. ‘ tVe cannot go on after liis declara¬ 
tion that if ever a nation has a right to complain of any 
grievance, it is the people of Ireland of the Church of Ire¬ 
land”.’ (it/e of Sir James Graham, by C. S. Parker, 1907, i. 
187.) 

1. 4. glorious times, the times of riot and rick-burning 
in 1830-1, before the passing of the Reform Bill. After that 
achievement Lord John was for slowing things down to the 
steady pace of IVhiggery, but his Radical supporters kept 
him on the spur. He is represented here as the political off¬ 
spring of an aristocratic Whig mother and a self-made Radical 
cotton magnate from Manchester. ‘ Hubby ', as the latter 
calls himself, soliloquizes on the difficulties of the match, 
and on the future of Johnny, its talented outcome, w'ho 
^ loves Papa only when Mamma will let him ’. 

1. 19 f. Ike Peace Society, &c. Iliere was both a ‘ Peace 
Society and an ‘ Aborigines Society the former largely 
Quaker in sentiment. Cobden, though not a member, accom¬ 
panied its delegates in 1849 to a universal ‘ Peace Congress’ 
in Paris, at which Victor Hugo took the chair. The French 

were amused, but showed some interest in the Quakeresses’ 
bonnets. 

Mansel had in mind, also, some recent proceeding in 
the House of Commons, where Cobden and his friends were 
equally active in demanding a reduction of armaments and in 
defending the rights of the coloured subjects of the Crown. In 
pril 1861, the Kaffir War was the subject of their protests ; 
m the following month, our treatment of rebellious natives 
in teylon; and in July an agitation was directed against 
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Rajali Brooke of Sarawak for having employed an armed force 
to punish some Dyak tribes, 'fhe Dyaks, it was asserted, 
were not pirates like the Malays ; and even if they were, they 
had been mishandled by a brutal soldiery. 

The anti-militarism of the ‘ Manchester ’ or ‘ Peace ’ party 
swelled to an agony in the Crimean years, and was lashed by 
Tennyson: 

Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tho' the state has done it and thrice as well: 

This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 

Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 

This huckster put down war !. . . 

Maud, 1855, X. iii. 

p. 82,1. 7. Joseph Banks was right. According to Peter 
Pindar (who delighted to tease him) this famous naturalist, 
then in the second decade of his forty-two years’ presidency of 
the Royal Society, had 1,500 fleas collected and boiled, in 
the hope (which was dashed) that, by turning scarlet, they 
might confirm his hypothesis of the common nature of the flea 
and the lobster. See A Benevolent Epistle to Sylvanus Urban ... 
To which is added, An Elegy to Apollo; Also Sir Joseph Banks 
and the boiled Fleas, An Ode ... By Peter Pindar, Esquire .. 
1790, pp. 29-34. 

p. 83,1. 5. four blood Greys in front. Since 1793, when Mr. 
Charles Grey (afterwards the second Earl) headed the' Friends 
of the People’, the Greys had been in the forefront of the 
Whig Reform movement. 

11. 6-8 Dick our Cob ... Quaker Broadbrim .. . Joey 
Skinflint, Richard Cobden, John Bright, Joseph Hume. 
Hume was the Radical expert on taxation and public expendi¬ 
ture, and is said to have added ‘ retrenchment ’ to his party s 
watchwords. ‘ Whenever Cato rises to our mind's eye, it is 
in the form of our venerable friend Joseph Hume. Had we 
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an historical painter, our financial reformer ouelit to sit to 
him for the figure of Cato denouncing to the Senate the 
extravagance of Scipio's camp.’ {Quarterly idewea', June 1B50, 
p. 150.) 

I. 15., Join the adjacent district to the borough, &c. On 9 
February of tliis year (1852), in response to Iladical pressure, 
Lord John asked leave to bring in a new Franchise Bill. 
It was a compromise measure and pleased nobody. 'Hie 
Reformers thought it tame and huckstering (‘ borough- 
mongering'), and it was never discussed. 

II. 23-4. The Universities ... those monkish rookeries. A 
memorial, signed by many Oxford and Cambridge graduates, 
asking for an inquiry into the state of the Universities, had 
been presented to Lord John Russell, as Prime Minister, in 
18^8. Encouraged by this appeal the Reformers once more 
grew busy, and in April 1850 a debate was raised in the House 
of Commons, in the course of which the Prime Minister gave 
a promise that the Government would advise the Crown to 
issue a Royal Commission. The Commission was appointed 
in the following August, in spite of a vehement but hardly un¬ 
expected remonstrance from the Oxford Hebdomadal Board. 
A large and indignant party in Oxford, including some of the 
principal officers of the University, continued, indeed, to ob¬ 
struct, to protest, and to present appeals throughout the 
whole of the Commissioners’ proceedings. The Commbsion 
reported in the spring of 1862, but as late as April 1864, when 
the Oxford University Bill was passing its second reading, the 
local Irreconcilables still rumbled and conspired. Of these 
belated musterings Cox drily observes that the contemporary 
preparations for the Baltic armament against Russia were 
‘not half 80 fierce’, though ‘quite as unsuccessful’. {Recol¬ 
lections, 2nd ed., 1870, p. 401.) 

p. 84,11. 2-6. Abroad They manage those things differently, 
The reference is to the Liberal Revolution, as it is 
called, which swept over Europe in 1848, and more particu- 
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larly to tlie March revolts in Germany and Austria, when ‘ no 
day passed without the appearance of a new constitution In 
all these disturbances the Universities took a leading part, 

p. 84,1. 11. Institutions free to all religions. This had been 
a principal article in the revolutionary manifestoes of 1848, 
and the grievances of Dissent were the strongest force behind 
the Commission. Mr. James Heywood, who initiated in the 
House of Commons the debate which led to the establishment 
of the Commission, was a member of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, but as a Unitarian was denied the privilege of taking 

a degree. In less liberal 0.tford he could not even have 
matriculated. 

A good e.vample of Lord John Russell’s ^caution ’, so much 
deplored by Mansel's Cotton King, occurred in a debate on 
this question. On 22 June 1854 Mr. Heywood moved the 
insertion in the O.vford University Bill of a clause enabling 
the admission of Dissenters. There was a long discussion. Mr. 
Henley declared that such a clause would lead to ‘ complete 
heathenism’, and Mr. Roundell Palmer denounced it as the 
first step to a revolution. Lord John, in closing the debate, 
made no secret of his belief that Dissenters ought to be 
admitted. He had always held that opinion ; he held it still. 
But why press the matter now.^ Having waited so long, why 
not wait a few years longer? Oh ! Oh ! ’, and laughter.) 
The motion was carried against the Government. 

1. 16. Stinkomulee. 'I'heodore Hook’s disrespectful name 
for the new London University, projected in 1825 by some 
of the more enlightened representatives of Liberalism and 
Dissent. The undenominational character of the new foun¬ 
dation seemed heathenish to many Churchmen: hence Hook’s 
abuse and 0.\ford’s answer. Oxford and Cambridge disliked 
it on professional as well as on religious grounds, and at 
a later stage had presented memorials against the grant of 
a charter. ‘ Stinkomalee ’ is a perversion of Trincomalee 
(in Ceylon), which happened at the time to be engaging 
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attention. See Life and Remains of Theodore Hook, 1840, ii. 
290 : ' Tlie Cockney College 

p. 85,1. 5. / hiow the puppies laugh behind my hack. iMolos- 
worth, in liis account of the Free Trade agitation of those 
times, describes the head-quarters of tlie movement in terms 
which explain the social difficulties of the Cotton King, and, 
as coming from a Whig, may serve to excuse some of Mansel’s 
lory freedoms. 'The centre of the agitation was Manclies- 
ter .. , It had now grown to be tlie metropolis of a great 
part of the northern and midland counties, and was more 
especially the centre of a district which was regarded as one 
tiiat was emerging from barbarism ; the inhabitants of which 
still used an uncouth dialect which provoked the derision 
of their southern countrymen ; and which was chiefly known 
by its smoking chimneys, its perpetual rains, the length and 
severity of its winter, its almost sunless summer, as well as 
by the lawless turbulence which embarrassed the govern- 
menc, perplexed the legislature, and dismayed the inhahi- 
tents of the more favoured parts of the kingdom.' This 
district, he adds, ‘though just emerging from political nul- 
ity, and presenting an almost repulsive ruggedness, had 
acquired a sudden importance, and began to manifest an 
extraordinary energy, and to rival the metropolis itself in 
the influence it exercised over the progress of civilisation 
and the march of legislative improvement'. (History of 
England [1880-7^), 1879, ii. 178-9.) 

P- 86,1. 9. The new Professors of the Board of Science. 'Hie 
expensiveness of Natural Science, in comparison with other 
s u les, is at the root of most of the financial embarrassments 
ot our Universities. Oxford in Mansel’s time was reluctant 
te face the difficulty, but when the demand for a Commission 
me threatening, hastened, as usual, to produce her mob- 
p and duster. The familiar bustle began of Reform from 
ithin and Amendment by Anticipation, and the Scientists 
re soothed with eleventh-hour offerings. A largely attended 
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meeting was held in the summer of 1849 to consider the 
project of a General University Museum, which might serve 
as the head-quarters of a new Department of Natural Science. 
Tlie project was approved, and many hoped it might end 
there ; but these activities averted nothing. The Reformers 
continued to demand a Commission, and the Scientists waited 
impatiently for their Museum. Four years or so later, when 
the Commission had reported in favour of the scheme, their 
impatience was rewarded. A purchase was made of four acres 
of the Parks (‘ the wedge's edge ’, said Cox, who was a bedel 
of prevision), and in a corner of the new property the build¬ 
ing of the Museum was begun. Modem critics of that edifice, 
which is no longer solitary, may be interested to know that 
the contemporary name for its somewhat distressing style of 
architecture was ‘ Rhenish-Gothic’, and (what may never have 
occurred to them) that the design was selected, after much 
deliberation, out of nearly forty that w’ere submitted. 

'file prominence of Natural Science in this part of Phron- 
tisterion is not consistently maintained. As it is the principal 
triumph of Commissioner-Socrates to have provided, out of the 
income of forty-eight Fellowships, the salaries of fourteen new 
Professors of the Sciences, one would naturally have expected 
that tlie chorus of Professors would be chiefiy recruited from 
this class, 'llie Gelehrten, however, in the strophic perform¬ 
ances which follow, are drawn almost exclusively from the 
ranks of the pliilosophers and theologians. The inconsistency 
is tell-tale. Mansel, though alive to the movements of his 
time, was a scholar of the old school, and of the ‘New Learn¬ 
ing’, as Mark Pattison called it—that is to say, of the reviving 
Sciences of Nature-was ‘as ignorant as a gentleman need be 
German philosophy and theology were much and somewhat 
alarmingly in the air, and he wisely made play with what he 
knew. 

p. 8G, 1.14. Frau Professorin. It was a favourite charge 
against the Reformers, and a charge not without foundation, 
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that in their schemes for increasing the importance of the 
Professoriate they aimed at tlie Germanizatiou of Oxford. 
On that popular a^umption most of the fun of this scene is 
based. I sing, said another local poet, with the Report of 
the Commission before him, 

How Oxford ^6os, and the reign of dons, 

Germans o’erthrew 

{The Siege of Oxford, 1852, 11.2-3). 

Tuckwell attributes to the Oxford of this period a ‘ horror of 
everything German and Mark Pattison speaks in 1865 of 
men ‘ whose term of abuse is “ German "It was a healtliy 
and not wholly uninstructed instinct on which we have had 
to draw more than once in this country: in the last decade 
with full knowledge of the facts. 

p. 87, 1. 12, t’ other kind Which Newman used to Join with 
i^tvoKiiTfiot. This, I suppose, is the Patristic use of ‘ Economy ’ 
to signify the judicious management of truth, or the adapta¬ 
tion of it to the occasion, 'fhus Jacob’s deception of Isaac 
was ouK djraTij aXX’ oUovofun, not a fraud but an * Economy’. 
Newman has a section on this use of the word, and on the 
principle underlying it, in his Arians of the Fourth C'ejiturg 
(1833, ch. i, sect. 3), and from Newman (says tlie Oxford 
Dictionary) it was eagerly and contemptuously caught up by 
popular writers, who had no difficulty in discovering that the 
‘ economy ’ intended was a sparing use of the truth. This, 
I conjecture, is what is meant by Newman’s joining it with 
<t>(vaKurfi6s or c^eatery; though ‘ used to join ’ may possibly 
be a hint at Newman's transitional denunciations of Romish 
cunning, denunciations retracted in February 1843. Kings¬ 
ley s handling of the question (*Dr. Newman’, he complained, 
* is a very economical person ’) supplied Blots 32-6 in the 
gusty Appendix to the Apologia (App. 7, ‘ The Economy ’). 

1.16. Lnvema is in keeping here as the Roman patroness 
of thieves. 

p. 88, 1.6. Hermes ! that beats Vidoeg. The God of Thieves, 
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and the Thief turned Tliief-catcher, keep up the strain. 
Eugene Francois Vidocq (1775-1857), after a career of uni¬ 
versal roguery, became head of the Paris Siirete, and from 
1810 to 1827 distinguished himself by a remarkable series of 
detections. His Memoirs (1828), whether genuine or not, 
extended his European notoriety, and the Spectator was of 
opinion that ‘ Napoleon and V'idocq must go do\vn to pos¬ 
terity together’, 'fhe work was immediately translated into 
English, and forms volumes xxv-xxviii of Autobiography: A 
Collection of the most instructive und amusing Lives ever pub¬ 
lished, u'Htten by the parties themselves (1828-9). 

p. 88,1.8. That Sir Charles Wood, later first Viscount 
Halifax, appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord John 
Russell’s Ministry, 1846, and President of the Board of Control 
in the Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, 1852. 

1. 10. tottles. This, no doubt, was how Joseph pro¬ 
nounced it. 

1.15. Who talks of Tutors now? The coin s not current. It 
must be confessed that the wilder utterances of the Profes¬ 
sorial party almost justified Mansel’s ridicule and the Tutors’ 
somewhat tradesmanlike alarm. Tutors were attacked as a 
class. When a young man became a Tutor, it was said in the 
House of Commons, a process of deterioration rapidly set in: 
it was not to his advantage to acquire more knowledge, and 
thus the University was left without learned men. Such 
statements may sometimes be heard to-day, and, w’hen they 
are made by reasonable people, generally mean that the 
acquisition of learning is not sufficiently to a Tutor's advan¬ 
tage, nor even sufficiently in bis power. That every young 
Tutor is in danger of deterioration cannot be denied; nor 
that every professionial man runs a similar danger who ac¬ 
quires early in life a respectable status in his profession; 
The temptation to believe that one knows enough at thirty 
is peculiar to no class or corporation. 

The same speaker, Mr. Horsman, developing his theme, 
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drew a deplorable picture of the intellectual sterility of 
England. Learned works in floods must be imported from 
Germany; in philosophy, liistory, and divinity—studies we 
called our own—we permitted the (Jerinatis to surpass us; yet 
it was objected that every system of Reform was an attempt 
to Germanize the University. In clas.sical studies, also, we 
were excelled by the Germans, while in theology even the 
Americans were before us! Oxford ha<l produced nothing to 
compete with this development, or to withstand the floods of 
learned German infidelity which threatened the downfall of 
Christianity in Europe. Where should we look for cham¬ 
pions to stem this torrent but to the Universities of the 
country? And where in the Universities but to a learned and 
frequented Professoriate ? 

So Mr. Horsman in the House of Commons on 27 April 
1854. He would appear to have had a turn for this sort of 
thing. ‘ We know said Disraeli, ten years later, ‘ that in 
private life there is always in every circle some person, male 
or female, who is regarded as a “superior person”. They 
decide on everything, they lecture everybody; all acknow¬ 
ledge their transcendent qualities; but everyone gets out 
of their way. The right honourable member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) is the “superior person” of the House of Commons’ 
(Speech on a Vote of Ceneure, 8 July 18G4). Mr. Gladstone 
sympathized with him on this earlier occasion, but thought 
his picture overdrawn. Christianity, he believed, was in less 
imminent danger than Mr. Horsman supposed, nor were we 
without eminent divines. If learned works were not pro¬ 
duced, that must be ascribed rather to the practical genius of 
the nation, which hurried it into active life. 

Mr. Horsman s speech is a heightened example of what 
Oxford had to endure. It is a well-known type of outcry, 
and it never does any good, because it insists on treating 
learning as a competitive asset, like merchandise or arma¬ 
ments, something to trade or to fight with. Learning, in the 

HM 
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former German Empire, was often so employed, but that 
tumour has burst; that tun has been broken at the well. 

p. 89,1. 4. Oken, Lorenz (1779-1851), the German natural¬ 
ist, was the leader of the ' Naturpliilosophie’ or physiophilo- 
sophical school of Germany, whicli extended systematically 
to physical science the idealistic principles of Kant and his 
successors. The business of Physiophilosophy, according to 
his best-known book, was to ‘show how. . . . Matter took its 
origin, and, therefore, how Something derived its existence 
from Nothing; to portray the first periods of the world’s de¬ 
velopment from Nothing; to show how the elements and hea¬ 
venly bodies originated, and in what method, by self-evolution 
into higher and manifold forms, they separated into minerals, 
became finally organic, and in Man attained self-conscious¬ 
ness ’. {Lehrbuck der Naturphilosophie, 3rd ed. 1843, § 10.) 

Mansel’s library, which contained a remarkable collection 
of the German philosophers and theologians of his time, 
seems to have included only one book by Oken, the Ekments 
of Physiopkilosophy (1847), a translation of the Lehrbuck. 
Oken was perhaps best known in England as the originator, 
in Germany, of those annual conferences of itinerant scien¬ 
tists which furnished a model for our British Association. 
He died, or was merged in the Eternal Nothing, some nine 
mouths before Phrontisterion was published, and au apprecia¬ 
tive notice of him appeared in the Athenaum. 

p. 89,1. 6 f. Ye tcho .vca?j, From the a priori physicists 
Mansel proceeds to the origo malt, the philosophers proper 
(of whom Schelling and Hegel are more particularly in his 
mind), and from these to their hybrid and illegitimate 
descendants, the theologians. 

I. 11. myths of Scripture. See on Strauss, p. 91,1. 4 f. 

II. 11,12. the essence Of Worship, Function of Psychology. 
See on Bauer, p. 91,1.10 : 

And the essence of w’orship is only to find 
The realized God in the human mind. 
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p. 90,1. 3. Ohens plaitxc handt. ‘ Physio-philosophy ia. . . 
the generative history of the world, or, in general terms, tlie 
History of Creation.’ (Oken, Ekmenis, 1847, § 11.) 

1.4. The ^Eternal Nothing of ^'atnrt'. Oken held that the 
fundamental principles of Mathematics (whicli is the only 
true science) must be fundamental for all other sciences. 
Now ‘ the whole science of Mathematics depends upon Zero; 
Zero alone determines value in Mathematics ’ {Elenierils, 
§ 31). It follows that the Eternal, which is the fundamental 
principle of Nature, must be equatable with Zero: in other 
words, ‘The Eternal is the Nothing of Nature. As the whole 
of Mathematics emerges out of Zero, so must everything 
which is Single have emerged from tlic Eternal or Nothing 
of Nature’ (§ 44). 

I. 6. ‘ Arithmetic pereonified.’ ‘ Arithmetic is the science 
of. .. time and motion, or of life. It is therefore tlie hrst 
science; Mathematics not only begins with it, but Creation 
also, with the becoming of time and life. Arithmetic is, ac¬ 
cordingly, the truly absolute or divine science.. . . Theology 
is Arithmetic personified.’ {Elements, § 105.) 

II. 7,8. And the hodmandod, S^e. Oken dilates on the de¬ 
velopment of organism from the primeval sludge, the nr- 
«cA/cfm, and in tracing its stages, breaks into ecstasy over the 
veiled significance of the hodmandod, the Snail in its shell. 
‘ Gazing upon a Snail one might believe that one had found 
the prophecying goddess sitting upon the tripod. What 
majesty is in a creeping Snail, what reflection, what earn¬ 
estness, what timidity, and yet at the same time what firm 
confidence! Surely a Snail is an exalted symbol of mind 
slumbering deeply within itself.' {Elements, § 3593 : the first 
sentence, like some others in these translations, a little 
amended in its English.) 

P- 91,1. 4. Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74), the well- 
kuoivn ‘advanced’ Hegelian, whose Leben Jesu (1836) was 
one of the sensations of the nineteenth century. Like Bauer 
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and Feuerbach, and all this school of anti-Christian theolo¬ 
gians (though they had their own differences), he felt that 
a developed Hegelianism was incompatible with the belief 
in a personal God, a personal Christ, and a supernatural 
revelation. He accepted the idealist dismissal of the super¬ 
natural, and climbed, or fell, to a religion of Humanity. 
The Gospel narrative was a community myth inspired by the 
expectations of Messianic prophecy. \Vhen Clirist, in the 
Gospel mythus, dies on the Cross and is resurrected, ‘it is 
Humanity’, says Straus.*, ‘that dies, rises, and ascends to 
Heaven.’ (Lebeti Jesu, § 161.) 

p. 91,1.8. Bauer, Bruno (1809-82), the unfrocked Hegelian 
theologian, ridiculed Strauss’s theory of a community myth, 
and asked how a community could compose a connected 
narrative. It is the old problem of Volksliteratur, and who 
made the ballads. Cliristianity, according to Bauer, was 
invented by Mark. Mark wrote his Gospel fiction, and the 
other Gospels were literary imitations of it. Apart from 
this, and with variatioiis of his own, he also was of the 
religion of Humanity. He believed, like Feuerbacli, that 
the basis of religion is anthropological. U'e worship, in 
Humanity, the union of the two natures, God become Man, 
the Infinite manifesting itself in the Finite. 

1.12. Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (1804-73), anotlier neo- 
Hegelian, who infiueoced both Strauss and Bauer. He began 
his career by attacking the idea of personal immortality, 
and advocating the Spinozistic immortality (which Schelliug 
had re.ached by anotlier route) of reabsorption in Nature. 
(‘Cette immorlalitc-la’, said Mnie de Stael, after listening 
to Schelling’s votaries, ‘ressemble terriblement a la mort’). 
Hi| most important book. Das Wesen des Christentum (1841), 
was translated into English as The Essence, of Religion (1853) 
by George Eliot, who purveyed this kind of thing, and had 
already translated Strauss’s Life of Jesus (184G). Part 1 of 
Feuerbach’s book, called ‘ The True or Anthropological 
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Essence of Religion’, is accurately represented by Mansel’s 
lines. He maintained that religion is a creation of liuman 
hopes and fears, and that ^ God is but the personiticatlon of 
the general notion of humanity or ‘ humanity deiHed ’ 
(Mansel, Bumpton Lectures, 1858, pp. 62, 293). Mansel pro¬ 
nounced him an Atheist, and for tliis and other delinquencies 
was taken to task in Essays and Reviews (1860, p. 66, note 2). 

1. 21. the new Gertnan light. ‘ But in Germany there 
has been a pathway streaming with light . . .’ [Essays and 
Reviews, 18G0, pp. 66-7.) Mansel refused to be deluded by 
the claims of contemporary German speculation, and in 
notable prose (of which these choric verses are an occasional 
efflorescence) fought manfully all his life for saner views. 
He especially opposed the Pantheistic tendencies which he 
saw to be inseparable from any philosophy of tlie Absolute. 
He was of Niebuhr’s mind : ‘a Christianity after the fa.«hion 
of the modern philosophers and jwntheists, without a per¬ 
sonal God, without immortality, without human individual¬ 
ity, without historical faith, is no Christianity to me.... I do 
not know what to do with a metaphysical God, and ... I will 
have none but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart 
with us.’ [Life and Letters of B. G. Niebuhr, 1852, ii. 123.) 
Time has been on the side of Niebuhr and Mansel. The 
uneasy phantoms of neo-Hegelian theology have vanished 
one by one, and the twentieth century opened with a chorus 
of neo-Kantians, crying ‘Back to the historical Christ’. 

Mansel felt strongly the alien character of German thought, 
and sympathized with the ordinary Englishman’s instinctive 
dislike of it ‘The English palate may take kindly enough 
to Bavarian beer; it may even, by judicious training, be 
brought to relish sauerkraut; .. . there is international sym- 
pat y in the mutual inhalation of tobacco. But between the 
laborious induction whicli traces all ideas to sensation and 
ection, and the “high priori” method which deduces a 
cory of the universe from the innocent assumption that A 
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is A, or the hold paradox that A is equally not A, what con¬ 
cord or fellowship can be hoped for?' (‘Modern German 
Philosophy’, 1859: Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, 1873, p. 
189.) 

p. 92,1. 5. Isis, the symbol of the Unconditioned. ‘“I am 
All that was, and is, and is to be, and my veil hath no mortal 
ever lifted up.” Such was the sublime inscription which the 
pliilosopher-priests of Eg)'pt engraved on the fane of Isis, 
their symbol of the Infinite.’ (Mausel’s Inaugural Lecture, 
1855: Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, p. 144.) He compares 
Kant on the Infinite, the ‘unconditioned’ or ‘unlimited 
All ’. Oken, I observe, conducted a journal called Jsis. 

1. 8. Spinoza, the Acosmist. An ‘Acosmist’ is one who 
denies the existence of the Universe, or of a universe as 
distinct from God. Mansel, who found it hard to forgive 
a Pantheist, speaks slightingly of ‘ the holy and repudiated 
Spinoza' as ‘ little better than a word-juggler’. (Inaugural 
Lecture, 1855: Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, pp. 145-6n.) 

1. 14. the great God Pan. ‘ About the same time that 
our Lord suffered his most bitter passion for the redemtion 
of man, certain passengers sayling from Italy to Cyprus and 
passing by certein lies called Paxae, heard a voyce calling 
alowde lliamus, Tliamus, (now Thamus was the name of an 
iEgyptian, which was Pilote of the ship,) who giving eare to 
the cry, was bidden, when be came to Palodes, to tel, that 
the great Pan was dead : which he doubting to doe, yet for 
that when he came to Palodes, there sodeinly was such a 
calnie of winde, that the shippe stoode still in the sea un¬ 
moved, he was forced to cry alowd, that Pan was dead: 
wherewithal! there was heard suclie piteous outcryes and 
dreadfull shriking, as hath not bene the like.’ (E. K.’s 
Gloss to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, the May Eclogue: 
from Plutarch De Defectu Or(tculorum,\\\\.) 

I. 18. The Universe-Ego. ‘ I have generalized the Ego 
and named it Pan : I have gazed on the image of my own 
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mind, and in that microcosm I have symbolized the Uni* 
verse.’ But ‘ I have not thereby advanced one step in the 
knowledge of the conditioiis of other than human intelli¬ 
gences.’ (Mansel, Letters, Lectures, and Itexkics, p. 154.) 

the Plenary-Void, Tlie string of resolved contradic¬ 
tories which follows gives some of the many aliases of the In¬ 
finite. They may be summed up in the physiophilosnphical 
manner as + the definition of Zero. 

1. 24. Light tcith Darkness joined. Kant assigned to the 
Unconditioned, says iMansel, ‘ a kind of shadowy existence 
in the confines of light and darkness ’. (‘ On tlie Philosophy 
of Kant’, 1856: Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, p. 175.) 

1. 25. Thou Potent Impotence. ‘ We dishonour God . .. 
by identifying Him with the feeble and negative impotence 
of thought, w’hich we are pleased to style the Infinite.’ 
(Mansel, Dampton Lectures, p. 86.) 

p. 93,11. 1, 2. Thou Quantitative Point Of all Indifference, 
in which Subject and Object, Being and not-Being are one. 
Difference is limitation, and limitation belongs only to the 
finite. 

1. 4. Thou two-fold Pole of the Electric One. 'Die + - of 

Polarity, and especially of Electric Polarity, was naturally a 

favourite S 3 nnbol of the principle of the Absolute. ‘Polarity’, 

says Oken, * is the first force which appears in the world. 

.. . There is no world, and in general nothing at all without 

polar force. . . . Electricity is a special form under which 

polarity makes its appearance, and is likewise rooted in the 

primary creation.’ {Elements of Physiophilosophy, §§ 77, 80, 
134#) 

1. 6. Thou Seer all Unseeing: its contemplations, accord¬ 
ing to Schelling, being superior even to the laws of con¬ 
sciousness. 

1. 6f. Thou Process, ^c., the Hegelian Process of Be¬ 
coming, that union of is with is not which is the law of 
Eitistence. 
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p. 95. Scene hi. Mansel, it is erident from these verses, 
had read Locks/ey Mali. 

p. 97,1. 6. Who shall blame repudiation ? As we know, not 
necessarily a rlietorical question. 

p. 99,1. 8. facts and figures. So also in France in this de¬ 
cade, according to Pattison. ‘Times are changed since the 
statesmen in France were the writers.. . . Statistics is your 
only reading now.... Let us have men of business, and have 
done with mots.^ {‘ Life of Montaigne’, April 1858 : Essays, 
ii. 327.) 'file demand for a business government is periodic: 
always modern and never new. 

1. 9. Bluff King Bal, S\C. Time, it is argued, sanctifies 
loot. Christ Church was as good as stolen by Henry VIII on 
the fall of IVolsey its founder, and so ‘ bluff’ did he prove 
that for fourteen years nobody knew what would become of 
it. Woburn Abbey, in the same reign, was assigned to John 
Russell, first Earl of Bedford, as part of his share in the spoil 
of the monasteries. 

1. 10. France^s half-fiedged eaglet. Six months after this 
was written, on 2 December 1852, the eaglet, full-fledged, 
was proclaimed Emperor as Napoleon HI. 

p. 100,1.1. Look at England's Church Commission. To the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, consisting at this time of the 
two archbishops, three bishops, and eight laymen, the motto 
of Mansel's title-page might not unfairly be applied: ku! oi 
piv XijdTfli ouTovf nopuTTat KoXavai. ’Jlie Cathedrals Act of 
1840, by which Cathedral chapters were reorganized, salaries 
levelled, and a number of Canonries suppressed, was based 
on one of their earlier Reports. Of many remonstrances the 
most telling was Sydney Smith’s, in his Three letters to Arch¬ 
deacon Singleton (1837-9). Tlie Bishops, he declared, were 
sorry for what they had done, and the IVhig Ministry only 
persevered ‘ to please Joseph and his brethren, and the De¬ 
stroyers’. Joseph is Joey Skinflint, our old friend. As for 
Lord John Russell—it is a ‘peculiarity of the Russells that 
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they never alter their opinions : they are an excellent race, 
but they must be trepanned to be convinced.’ 

1. 2. Blandford's billy which provided, among other things, 
for the suppression of thirty-live Deaneries and forty-six 
Canonries. It was introduced by the Marquis of Blandford 
some six weeks before Pkrontisterion was published, to\vards 
the close of the Session of 1852, but was crowded out by 
other business. 

p. 102,1. 8. Spare us England’s fradesmeu'senale, spare her 
cotton-spun success. Manchester and the cotton-spinners were 
not popular this year. 

Tho’ niggard throats of Manchester may bawl, 

IVhat England was, shall her true sons forget? 

We are not cotton-spinners all, 

But some love England and her honour yet. 

And these in our Thermopylae shall stand, 

And hold against the world this honour of the land. 

(Tennyson : The Third of February, 1862.) 

While patriots called for a militia to meet the insolence of 
France, Cobden and Joseph Hume harped still on economy. 


THE OXFORD ARS POETICA 

Title Page. Rev. J. S. Boone: Jajnes Shergold Boone, 
of Christ Church, winner of the English and Latin Verse 
prizes in 1817, and author of a spirited verse satire on the 
University, called The Oxford Spy (1818-19).- It was issued 
m five Parts, with a prose Appendix (1818) from which this 
not very profound remark is taken (p. 22). 

P- 107, I. 8. The. Brothers Cottle. Byron had devoted 
twenty-six lines of ridicule to them in English Bards and 
Scotch R^eu,ers (385-410). His later prose comment is 
substantially reproduced in the footnote. 

• o recentrhapsody 

(1851), inspired by the Crystal Palace Exhibition, from the 
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pen of Samuel IVarren, the barrister novelist, author of that 
early-Victorian best-seller, Ten Thousand a Year (1839). Of 
this novel, now seldom seen, an American journal predicted 
that it was * perhaps destined, in British literature, to some 
such rank as Bon Quixote holds in that of Spain ’; and the 
Jfeuue des deux Mondes compared it, comprehensively, to 
Othello, Les Plaideurs, Le Lutrin, and Paradise Lost. 

p. 108,1. 9. practised writing false sublime. An earlier and 
better loser pves a different account. Frederick Oakeley, 
of Christ Church, in the early twenties of the century, 
wrote for the Newdigate in each year of his residence, but 
was never successful. ‘ I think ’, he said (it is true, in 
1865), * that one reason of my failure among others, was 
that I always aimed at the sublime, while my judges pro¬ 
perly preferred the simple.’ He tells a story. The subject 
for 1822 was ^Palmyra’, and he had spent three months 
composing the then statutory fifty lines on the ancient 
Tadmor of the Desert. One line in particular pleased him: 

High o’er the waste of Nature and of Time. 

This seemed irresistible. But the Peckwater friend who 
dropped in when he was out, and altered ‘Nature’ to 
‘ Paper’, had, he confesses, much right on his side {Remi¬ 
niscences of Oxford by Oxford Men, Oxford Historical Society, 
1892, p. 310). So responsive to merit was Oakeley, and so 
devoid of jealousy, that he could still repeat with admira¬ 
tion, in 1865, the successful Newdigate of 1821. The subject 
was ‘ Paestum ’ and the author the Hon. George Howard, 
a fellow collegian, later seventh Earl of Carlisle. 

note *. A clever scholar : C. S. Calverley. The lines are 
from his Carmen Sceculare, written this year (1853). 

p. 109, 1. 12. A real live Poetry-Professor : Thomas Legh 
Claughton, of Trinity, elected Professor of Poetry in 1852, at 
the age of 45, afterwards Bishop successively of Rochester 
and St. Albans. He had won the Latin Verse prize in 1828 
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with a poem od Steam Engines Macliinae vi vaporis im- 
pulsae and at the Encaenia of 1829 had recited Iiis New- 
digate on Voyages of Discovery to tlie Polar Regions in 
the presence of Sir William Parry and Sir John Franklin. 
Some verses from this poem are unkindly brought up against 
him on p. 112. 

1.13. Be s shady—rathersee his Derby strabu Claugli- 
ton’s official Ode on the installation of Lord Derby as 
Chancellor had been performed, with music by Sir Henry 
Bishop, at the recent Encaenia (185-3). It is dull, but not 
noticeably duller than most compositions of its kind. 
‘Shady’ is Varsity slang. 'Hie Tutor in Clough’s Bothie 
(1848) was ‘Shady in Latin, said Lindsay, but topping in 
Plays and Aldrich’ (i. 24); and Jowett in 1880 gave Brown¬ 
ing * a shady first’ in the class-list of living poets. 

1. 18. A pair of Proctors uith poetic mind. The improb¬ 
ability of this conjuncture is now officially admitted. The 
Proctors no longer adjudicate ex officio on pri^e compositions. 

notet. Ur. Arnold, Edwin Arnold, of University College, 
Newdigate prizeman of 1852 (‘The Feast of Belshazzar'): 
later Sir Edwin, the well-known poet and journalist, editor 
of the Daily Telegraph and author of The Light of Asia (1879). 
In a note on p. 121 our satirist claims him as a personal 
friend, and places him high among tlie most promising 
of the 0.xford prize poets. But friendship grows candid 
on pp. 119 and 138. 

Aw master m poetry, the Oxford Professor. The M^est- 
minster Reviewer seems to have believed, like some of our 
American visitors, that Professors of Poetry at Oxford give 
lessons in verse-writing, and teach the undergraduate that of 
which they are Professors. Ti 5^ {arw tovto jrepl ou avr6s 
re fmarripav eoriv o o-o^KTT^t xat rbv padtjrqv iroul ; Ma Ai, 
ovKtrt 1)^0 <roi Xeyw. 

P- 110, 1. 11. Thebes, Petra, Nineoeh'. the Newdigate 
subjects for 1853, 1845, and 1851 respectively. 

Y 2 
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1.13. The spirit of Eld is on me, one declares. The culprit 
here cited was A. IV. Huntj of Corpus, later the distinguished 
landscape painter. ‘ Eld ’ was kept going by the travelled 
taste in Ruins-4he monuments of Eld’ of Childe Harold. 
‘ Tlie giant Pyramids in the Newdigate of 1844, are inevit¬ 
ably ‘ Eld’s mystic pile ’. 

p. 110, 1. 14. majestic human head. This nonsense U un¬ 
just. The original runs: 

But where the portal gapes 
Approach and tremble-there on either hand 
Mysterious signs, unwearied warders stand, 

Huge lion-forms, frowninga tawny red, 

IVith regal heiglit majestic—human head. 

And eagle-wings thrown back,... fp. 13.) 

% 

p. Ill, 1. 1. Another: S. II. Reynolds, of Exeter College, 
the latest Newdigate prizeman. 

note t. The first poem in blank verse which ever gained the 
Newdigate. Cambridge had taken the plunge twenty-four 
years earlier when Alfred Tennyson of Trinity was awarded 
the Chancellor’s Medal for a blank-verse poem on ‘Tim- 
buctoo’ (1829). ‘If such an exercise had been sent up at 
Oxford', said Charles IVordsworth at the time, ‘ the author 
would have had a better chance of being rusticated.’ {Tenny¬ 
son, A Memoir, bghis Son, 189", i. 46.) 

The successful innovation of 1853 shook the Newdigate 
tradition of rhymed heroics. The winning poems of the 
next two years were both in blank verse, and their immediate 
successor was in .«tanza. But by 1857 the tradition had 
recovered, and tlie long procession of heroic couplets resumed 
its march. 

The quotations in the note are from the first book of The 
Dunciad, Swift's Letterof Advice toa Young Poet, and Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh. 

p. 112,1.9. Ctaughtons every line. Seenoteonp. 109,1.12. 
The verses quoted are from the close of Claugliton’s Newdigate 
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(1829). Tlie line~-mxne couplet, as Mr. \V. E. Browning 
pointed out, is lifted from the last stanza of the first canto 
of Don Juan. 

1.16. iostephanous an attractive alien, unknown to the 
Oxford English Dictionary. 

p. 113, 1. 8. ^‘Desolation rears her giant throne"', to he 
found in any Newdigate, we are told, that has anything 
to do with Ruins. The actual line occurs in the Newdigate 
of 1818, The Coliseum^ hy T. H. Ormerod (1. 28). But 
* Desolation ’ had long been busy. In the 'j>ale desert’ of 
Heber's Palestine (1803) she had 'hop’dan ampler sway ’,and 
her prayer was answered in the first Newdigate of all (1800), 
by John Wilson, of Magdalen {‘ Christopher North ’). 
‘ Desolation’s reign ’ became a property of the poets on this 
foundation, and their admonitions that the reader should 
' mark ita dread scene ’ are untiring. 

p. 114,1. 6. If there's no moss, Ac. On these lines, and 
generally on what I have ventured to christen ' the great 
“No” trick’, seep. 26 f. 

1.13. likeabrick: used,as on p. 107, with a self-conscious 
air which reminds us that this was recent slang in 1863. 

1. 16. Bob's, the Blue Posts, or the Pic. 'Bob's’ was 
a late supper house kept by Bob Croft, ' whose daughter 
married a baronet ’; the ' Blue Posts ’ was an old tavern 
at 59 Haymarket, much frequented after the theatres; and 
the ' Pic.’ was the notorious Piccadilly Saloon. See Edmund 
Yates’s Recollections and Experiences, 1884, ch. iv. 

note *. the author of ' Nineveh ’. I have failed to identify 
this author, or the ' Nineveh ’ referred to. 

^p. 116,1. 3 f. Bate a soft moon, Ac. The author of The 
^iyer, which supplied the material for these mock directions, 
Was W. A. Russell, of Magdalen Hall. His contribution 
extends to the ' simooms ' gazelles ’, and ‘ desert-ships ’ of 
the next paragraph, but of 'owls’ and 'argent rays’ and 

Stic labyrinths ’ his poem is guiltless. 
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11. 18, 19. desert-skips .. . sea of sand". The ^Ship of 
the Desert’ received its Newdigate baptism in The African 
Desert (1830), by G. K. Rickards. The figure was fresh when 
Byron used it in 1824 (The Deformed Transformed, I. i. 116), 
and still seemed to Mr. Rickards to need a footnote in 1830. 
It is ' an Arabic appellation of the camel he says, and adds 
that * they also call the desert a sea without water ”. 
In the late thirties, when Kinglake was writing Eothen, the 
phrase had become a cliche to play with (ch. xvii. ‘The 
Desert’, para. 1). In the ‘Niger’ (1850) and ‘Nineveh’ 
(1851) Newdigates it is a prizeman’s drudge. 

p. 116,1. 1. As for your ending, &C.. A not unfair epitome 
of the Newdigate peroration of the period, in which a vague 
evangelical optimism, and a fervent (or simulated) belief 
in ‘ the march of mind ’ and the civilizing mission of the 
British race, are inextricably blended. The closing para¬ 
graph of The iV/jer seems to have given our poet his cue: 

‘ b’ir’d by the visions of a future day, 

Hope shall advance, where martyrs led the way,’ &c. 


1. 9. “ the richest gem ", &c.: 

‘ Nelson! thou richest gem from glory’s mine! 


(p. 9.) 


11. 16, 21. dry pumps, &c. For the pump and candle 
figures the author is indebted to a favourite piece of his. 
Swift’s Letter of Advice to a Young Poet, 'fliey may be added, 
with some minor thefts from Byron, to his Appendix on 
Plagiarism. 

p, 117, 1. 8. spinach, eggs, and bacon. Tlje ‘eggs and 
spinacli ’ jibe was started by a critic in the Athenteum. 
W. H. Harrison met Turner at the house of Ruskin s father 
a few days after the notice had appeared, and records his 
bitter resentment. Returning in Mr. Ruskiu’s carriage 
Turner did nothing but stare and ejaculate the hateful 
phrase. ( Works of Ruskin, ed. Cook and IVedderbum, xxxiv, 
p. xxviii 71.) 
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I. 13. the MS. Fallacies of Hope: Turner’s name for 
the pretended source of liis own self-composed mottos. Tlie 
fairly accurate quotation whicli follows is from Modem 
Painters, Pt. II, Sec. i, cliap. 7. 

note t. Had Mr. Raskin not written a Newdigate. Rus- 
kin’s Newdigate, which he had the privilege of reciting in 
the presence of irordsworth at the Encaenia of 1B39, was on 
one of the usual still-life subjects : ‘ Salsettc and Eleplianta’. 

p. 118,1. 3. Sometimes affect a TennysoJiian tone. ‘ On my 
return to Oxford in October 1842 says Arthur Stanley, ‘ his 
[Tennyson’s] name was on every one's lips, his poems dis¬ 
cussed, criticized, interpreted ; portions of them repeatedly 
set for translation into Latin or Greek verse at schools and 
colleges; read and re-read so habitually that there were 
many of us who could repeat page after page from memory'. 
(Tennyson, A Memoir, hy his Son, i. 205.) The influence of 
Tennyson on the Newdigates is, in fact, first observable in 
Arthur Stanley's The Gipsies (1837). He adapted in tliis 
poem a line from the prelude to The Palace of Art, and 
quoted the original, without the author’s name, in a note. 
(‘Shakespeare, I suppose,’ said Professor Keble, as lie ran 
through the poem with Stanley before recitation.) The 
Lotos-Eaters and the Morte d'Arthur are cited in the New¬ 
digate of 1846 (Settlers in Australia). 

But the high vogue of Tennyson is first apparent about 
1850. When we read in The Niger that in the tropic swoon 
‘The tall acacia moves, or seems to move’, we know pretty 
well where we are. Much the most Tennysonian of these 
Newdigates was also the latest, from which our author 
quotes. ‘Orbing into act and circumstance’ announces, as 
early as the fourth line, wdiat the Tennysonian blank verse 
had already told us, and we are not surprised when things 
begin presently to ‘ slope ’ and ‘ broaden ’ down. Tlie ‘ tall 
acacia ’ makes a faithful reappearance; the writer ‘ hears, 
or seems to hear’; and the inevitable something is ‘diffe- 
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rent, yet the same’. Even Tennyson’s tricks of dialogue 
are imitated : ‘ Tlien I in wonder &c. 

Tlie complaint in the text about the mannered obscurity 
of the rennysonian style is no doubt sincere, and support¬ 
able by many besides The Times reviewer and the Rev. Mr. 
Gurney. Buhver Lytton was merely rude when he wrote of 
‘School-Miss Alfred’, but his declared preference in The 
New Timon (1846j for ‘the pure silver of Pope’s ringing 
line ' and ‘ the frank flow of Dryden’s lusty Song ’ was prob¬ 
ably honest. 

p. ] 18, note, 1. 1 . Mr. Phillips, ice believe. Tlie gentleman 
thus knowingly referred to was Samuel Phillips (1814-54), 
a writer on the literary staff of The Times, who crowded into 
the last two years of his life an LL.D of Gottingen and what 
now seems the remarkable appointment of literary director 
on the staff of the Crystal Palace. Two collections of his 
papers were published by John Murray as Essays from ‘ The 
Times' (1851, second series 1854: reprinted 1871). 

note t. Archer Gurney (1820-87) was a divine and small 
author of the period. The Transcendentalisls (1863) is a feeble 
satire on the aestheticism, transcendentalism, and ‘immen¬ 
sities ’ of the age. 

Behold the epoch of high mystic song, 

Be but unnatural, and you’ll scarce go wrong. 

But one offence no critic pardon could, 

To aim at being ‘ coarsely understood 

(p. 13-14.) 

1 eunyson was at the root of it. 

'Hiee, Tennyson, despite thy genius real. 

Thee must we thank for this intense ‘ Ideal ’: 

To thee we owe these tenebrific strains, 

I1iis glut of nonsense, this sad lack of brains. 

In short. 


Oh, thou hast much to answer for, poor Bard! 


(p. 15.) 
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p. 120, note •. Dryden's cpinioji. Tlie lines quoted are 
from the first canto of The Art of Poetry (KiOO), a translation 
of Boileau’s L'Art Po^lique on which Drydeii collaborated. 
They can hardly be said to give his opinion. 

p. 121,1. 9. A Wadham youth: E. 1). Oirdlestonc. Tlie 
Mittle book’ is Whose Poems? (London: l*ickcrinp. 
Oxford: Francis Maepherson, 1860), a thin duodecimo 
anonymous (as might be guessed), price •!«. ‘ The Miser’s 
Funeral ’, which is selected for ridicule, was suggested, says 
the author, by the following paragraph in the Illustrated 
London News : 

The late John Jacob Astor. —Before the removal of the 
body of the deceased from the house of his son, in Lnfayette- 
Street, New York, the coffin was placed in the hall, and 
the doors thrown open, when thousands rushed in, until the 
place was crowded almost to suffocation. The coffin was 
covered with rich velvet, and bound with bullion fringe, 
over which was a velvet pall of beautiful workmanship; 
over the face a glass had been set in, that all might have 
a look upon the remains of the richest man in the country. 

The lines quoted (with omissions, and mispunctuated) de¬ 
scribe the crowd, and the piece ends with a thunder-storm 
in which John Jacob is carried off by the Devil. 

Mr. Girdlestone in later years took to writing on social 
questions, as, ‘ Our debt and duty to the soil; or, the poetry 
and philosophy of sewage utilization’. His works of this 
period he chose to publish at Weston-super-Mare. 

1. 10. “on the waters cast'', &c. Another forced loan 
from Don Juan, and from the same stanza—the last of canto 

!• Seep. 112, 11 . 9 ,10. 

P. 123,1. 8. “ Aidumn Evening Verses." My first attempt 

to find this volume was unrewarded, and I have not cared to 
make a second. 

p. 124, note, 1. 1. “ Poems, by a Member of the University of 
Oxford." The author was Wyndham Madden Hutton, 
ft ineman, as his Dedication shows no reluctance to reveal. 
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of the Marquess of Conyngham of the day. The quotations 
are substantially accurate. Mr. Hutton was a member of St, 
Edmund Hall, took Holy orders but no degree, and published 
two more volumes of verse: Gottfried's Pilgrimage : an allegory 
(third edition, Dudley, 1868), and Bertha’s Dream: and other 
tales. (Frome: 1868.) 

p. 124,note,1. 8. Bunn's** hollow hearts", &c. ‘PoetBunn’, 
the w’ell-known manager of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Tlieatres (1833-48). He produced English operas, among 
others Michael Balfe’s Bohemian Girl (1843), in which, in the 
song ‘ When other lipsthe violence complained of occurs. 

p. 126. The Vctkran Pipe. Tins effusion may be dis¬ 
patched in a note. Milo and Inderwick were what one would 
suppose, noted London tobacconists, and St. Omer, long since 
relieved of British generals and batmen^ is busy once more 
with its ‘ fabrique de pipes de tout modelc et de tout prix 
The Cutty Pipe of Bums .<5uggests some confusion in the 
writer’s mind with * cutty stools ’ and ‘ cutty sarks ’. 

p. 131. Appendix. Tlie writer informs us, in a note 
on p. 140, that * several of bis observations ’ in this Appendix 
had ‘ before seen the light in a magazine article wwitten by 
him a few years ago ’. This is confirmed by Oxford Criticism 
(see pp. 24,46 ): 

Who didst so prudently expose 

'Hiy ‘ shallow wit' at first in prose. (p- 3.) 

I have not troubled to find the article. 

11. 1, 7. Dr. Johnson .. . Sir Waller Scott. 'ITie quota¬ 
tions are from The Adventurer, u^. 95 (‘one of the most 
reproachful, though, perhaps, not the most atrocious of 
literary crimes ’), and Scott’s life of Le Sage in his Bio¬ 
graphical Memoirs of Eminent Novelists. 

1. 20. Bishop Hurd : in his Difcour^e on Poetical Imitation 
( Works, 1811, ii. 209). The quoter takes bis usual liberties. 

p. 132, 1. 21. We are told: in Field's 2)i/e, Writings, and 
Opinions of Samuel Parr, ii. 361. 
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p. 134,11. 9,14, 20. Dryden ... La Bruy'ere . . . Swifi : in 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, the DUcours of 1693, and the 
Letter of AdrAce to a Youixg Poet respectively. 

p. 135,1. 2. as Coleridge says : a slight perversion of Cole¬ 
ridge’s figure, of which Oxford CrUkism made greedy use 
(note B, pp. 15,16). 

1. 7. the Newdigale of 1827, on Pompeii, hy R. S. Hawker, 
of Magdalen Hall, the Cornish poet and antiquary. It is said 
to have gained him the notice of Bishop Pliillpots of Exeter, 
and the living of Morweustow. 

Until 1827 the Newdigate poems had been restricted by the 
will of the founder to fifty lines. Hawker’s, which exceeds 
two hundred, was the first of the new dispensation. Three 
of the earlier Newdigate writers contrived to modify the rule 
by printing a little more than they had submitted. 

The charge of plagiarism is not without foundation. A 
comparison of Hawker's Pompeii with Macaulay's earlier 
prize-poem on the same subject (1819) reveals structural 
obligations not otherwise to be explained. 

1.11. Beber s “ Palestine * The distinguishing feature 
of this Commemoration [1803] was the excitement (quite a 
furore) produced by Reginald Heber’s prize-poem * Palestine ’, 
in English verse. ... It was thought so superior to the usual 
run of such productions (and there was also such a peculiar 
charm in his recitation), that even on the rehearsal-evenings 
(for in those days there were two public rehearsals) the 
Theatre was numerously attended’ (Cox, liecolleclions of 
Oxford, 2nd ed. 1870, p. 61 and note). Seventeen years 
later Dr. Crotch, the Professor of Music, conducted in the 
Sheldonian Theatre his oratorio of * Palestine’. *The 
fnendly meeting of the Poet and the Musician,’ says Cox, ‘ as 
they complimented each other between the acts... was 
observed by the audience, and hailed with a hearty round of 
applause. (Ibid. ^ 102.) 

Hebers Palestine is said to be the only prize-poem which 
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has achieved the honour of familiar quotation. Echoes of 
it may be heard in a hundred hymns, and ^ The blood-red 
banner floating o’er their van VGirt with the whirlwind, 
sandal d with the storm as well as the famous lines on the 
building of the temple, are remembered still. 

The ingenious array of coincidence on pp. 135-7 may be left 
to the reader. Tlie well-known story of Walter Scott’s 
intervention (Lockhart’s Life, cb. xi) is quoted in answer 
to the Cowper parallel by the author of Oxford Criticism 
(note A, p. 15). 

p. 138,1. 6 . In the “ Feast of Belshazzar See the note to 
p. 109, note * Mr. Arnold ’). The lines quoted are from 
p. 7 of the poem (11. 91, 92, 103-6). Their alleged original 
is in chapter 47 of Martin Chuzslewit. 

p. 139, 1. 38. The fght slopes onwards", &c. The first 
clause we have already claimed for Tennyson (p. 167). The 
rest is now appropriated to Macaulay. 

1. 11. Bishop Hurd remarks', in his Letter on the Marks 
of Imitation ( Works, 1811, ii. 249). 

1.17. “ fatetur", &c., an adaptation of Pliny, Nat. 
Bist., Praef. §§ 21, 23. 
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